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4 THE “MISSOURI SLAVE” CASE. 


HE Ashburton Treaty, confirmed by Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament and the Legislature of Canada, has received its first 
portant interpretation from a British tribunal. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench of Upper Canada had recognized, by 
majority of its judges, the legality of the claim made by the 
horities of the United States for the surrender of a fugitive slave, 
rged with the commission of the crime of murder within the 
e of Missouri. This decision, we learn from the local papers, 
ed through the province an universal sentiment of dissatisfaction, 
st, and alarm. The expression of opinion that it is likely to 
‘forth here will probably be not less decisive. Nor can we con- 
pit is unfounded or excessive. The judgment recently given is 
not only to excite the surprise of the lawyer, but to awaken 
ears of the philanthropist. If the views it enunciates and the 
lusions it adopts are correct, then are all the great principles 
h have hitherto regulated the law of extradition false and 
ess ; if its doctrines are sound and indisputable, then may the 
ty be attended with consequences which its framers could never 
e contemplated. 

Vhat are the facts of the case? On the 28th of September, 1853, 
an of colour, named Anderson, was flying through Missouri from 
severity of a bondage which he had long endured. The law of 
souri authorizes and directs every person to arrest a slave whom 
may meet under such circumstances. A planter, named Digges, 
> was aware of the law, perceived Anderson, pursued, and endea- 
ed to take him into custody. Anderson resisted, and in the 
ggle Digges received a wound from Anderson, from which he 








































in the attempted arrest, or in effecting the successful escape. 

argued, however, and admitted, that a death so caused might 
ect the person by whom it was inflicted to trial and punishment 
murder by the laws of Missouri. 







n years afterwards demanded tle surrender of Anderson who had 
in refuge in Canada. The sheriff, before whom the case was first 
ght, after hearing the evidence adduced, admitted the justice of 
laim, and committed the accused to prison. 
ussion took place before the Court of Queen’s Bench of Toronto, 
habeas corpus; when the Lord Chief Justice Robinson, supported 
r. Justice Burns, confirmed the decision of the inferior court 
; holding that there was ample evidence to justify a committal 
he charge of murder under the laws of Missouri ; and that the 
was consequently one within the provisions of the treaty. 
Justice McLean delivered a dissentient judgment, contending 
there was no sufficient proof to show the commission of an 
ce, and that even if there was it did not establish such an offence 
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fithin the meaning of the laws of England. There being therefore a 
r a. ority of judges in favour of the arrest, the accused was remanded 
% prison. 

)) We have read with the most careful attention the judgment as 
ported to have been delivered by the Chief Justice. He is 
doubtedly an able, learned, and conscientious lawyer—he has long 


ministered the laws of Canada to the satisfaction of his countrymen, 











wards died. There was no evidence of the amount of force | 
It | 


Jnder these circumstances the Government of the United States | 





opinions have generally been received as evincing great learning and 
sound discrimination. His views, therefore, are in every way 
entitled to respect. We regret, however, to state that not only is 
the judgment pronounced by him on this occasion inconsequent and 
illogical, but at variance with the spirit and language of the important 
statute which it professes to interpret, and the rules by which alone 
could any law of extradition be with safety and justice enforced. 
We will endeavour to assign our reasons for this assertion. The 
obligation of a State, under the law of nations, to surrender a foreign 
subject who has taken refuge within its territories, and who has 
been demanded of it as a criminal, has always been a question of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and has called forth a diversity of 
opinion from the most learned jurists. By the Roman law every 
criminal was at once remitted to his forum criminis, but the reason 
is at once to be found in the universality of Roman dominion, and in 
the similarity of the Roman laws. 

In more modern times Grotius has laid it down as an established 
rule that States are bound to refuse an asylum to foreign criminals, 
and should either punish them themselves or leave them to be dealt with 
by the parties who require their restoration. See Jure Belli et 
Pacis, b. 2, c, 21, s. 6. And his doctrine has received the further 
sanction of Heineccius, Rutherford, and Chancellor Kent, of America. 
On the other hand, Puffendorf, Voet, Martens, and others, are 
equally clear that the surrender, irrespective of special convention, 
cannot be claimed as a matter of right ; although it may be conceded 
occasionally in compliance with that comity which regulates the inter- 
course of nations. “This latter view, consonant with common sense 
and justice, has always been recognised and followed out in practice. 
Persons accused of crime have not unfrequently been given up to the 
States by whom they have been demanded, but only under special 
circumstances. They have been surrendered, not rashly or wantonly, 


| but only when the offence charged has been of a serious nature, and 





A more elaborate | 











_ had been there committed, may be apprehended, on complaint made 


has, after careful investigation, been found to have been an infraction of 
the principles regulating the jurisprudence and punishable by the pro- 
visions of the penal code of the countries in which they have taken 
refuge. The difficulty, however, of deciding upon every case as it 
arose, and the danger of inflicting unintentional injustice by too ready 
a concession, or of exciting the susceptibilities of their neighbours by 
a harsh refusal, have made every government anxious to rest the 
right of extradition, not on the shadowy foundation of traditional 
usage, but on the more safe and certain basis of a well-defined and 
written convention. This has been peculiarly the case with England. 
At various times she has entered into treaties on the question with 
the leading nations of the Continent of Europe, and with the Re- 
public of the United States. 

In the year 1842 she concluded one with the last-named power, 
which was subsequently confirmed by the Imperial legislature and by 


| that of Canada, and which now constitutes the law on the subject. 
buld or would be regarded as amounting to the crime of murder | 


By the 22 Vict., c. 89, s. 1, of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada, 
it is provided “that if any person charged with committing any of 
the offences mentioned in the treaty—i. ¢, murder, or assault with 
intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, or forgery, and 
charged upon such evidence as, according to the law of the place 
where the fugitive or person so charged shall be found, would justify 
his apprehension and commitment for trial, if the crime or offence 
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of the peace who has caused him to be apprehended, to the end that 
the evidence of his criminality may be considered ; and that if no 
such hearing the evidence be deemed by law to sustain the charge 
according to the laws of the province, he shall certify to the governor 
of the province, in order that a warrant may issue for the surrender 
of the person charged, according to the stipulation of the treaty.” 
The language of the above statute is clear, and the procedure indi- 
cated manifest. The duty imposed on the British functionary is 
twofold. It is essential that he should ascertain ‘the law of the 
country where the crime is alleged to have been committed, and the 
evidence adduced in support of the charge. The still graver and 





more important task is required of him to decide whether the evidence ' 


would be sufficient to sustain the charge, if made against a British 
subject before a British tribunal. If the proof fail in either case, then 
it is equally incumbent on him to direct the discharge of the prisoner. 
This interpretation has been recognized by the Americans themselves. 
In 1853 Thomas Kaine, an Irish criminal, was claimed by the British 
Consul at the port of New York, for an assault with intent to com- 
mit murder within the British dominions. The American commis- 
sioner before whom the inquiry was conducted said that it was his 
duty to inquire whether the evidence of the guilt of the person charged 
would justify his commitment for trial according to the laws in force 
in the State of New York, if charged with the crime there. And 
having satisfied himself that it did, he directed that the prisoner 
should be surrendered.—(Phillimore’s “International Law,” vol i, 
» 430.) 

;, It has also been admitted by the Lord Chief Justice of Toronto, 
since, in the judgment delivered by him, he says :—“ To some extent 
it might be reasonable to hold that the law of the two countries 
should be found to correspond. For example, if it were the law of 
Missouri that every intentional killing by a slave of his master, 
however sudden, should be held to be murder, without regard to 
circumstances of provocation, or of any necessity of self-defence 
against mortal or cruel injury, I do not consider that a fugitive slave, 
who, according to the evidence, could not be found guilty of murder, 
without applying such a principle to the case, could legally be surren- 
dered by the treaty.” Was the evidence, then, contemplated by the 
treaty offered here ! We contend that it was not. In the first place, 
it was by no means satisfactorily shown that Anderson’s was the 
hand that inflicted the fatal blow, or that the death was caused by 
such means as would be held to be murder under any law. But, 
secondly, the testimony adduced utterly failed in establishing an 
offence which a British tribunal would recognize and punish. Digges 
was not an officer armed with a warrant to arrest a person accused of 
felony. He was simply a private individual, who sought to prevent 
the escape of one whom he believed to be a fugitive slave. By the 
law of England, undoubtedly, not only the ministers of justice, but 
private persons, are authorized to arrest and bring felons to punish- 
ment. But private persons are warranted only to do so when a felony 
has actually been committed. If they undertake to act merely on 
suspicion, and they should be killed in the attempt to arrest, then the 
person by whom their death has been caused will not be held to have 
been guilty of murder. In the present instance, Anderson had com- 
mitted no felony, or, indeed, any act which the British law would 
regard as an offence. He had been reduced to the abject state of 
slavery ; he was endeavouring to free himself from his bonds. 

The law of the British Empire not only does not recognize the 
status of slavery, but regards it as contrary to human nature, 
abhorrent to the principles of human justice, and imposes the 
severest penalties on every subject who shall have been found en- 
gaging in the odious traffic. If a negro or man of colour had been 
pursued in any of the British dominions by persons with the avowed 
intention of restoring him to slavery, he would be justified in em- 
ploying all reasonable means to avert the consequences with which 
he was threatened. And if in the conflict he should unfortunately 
cause the death of one of his aggressors, he could not be held amenable 
to the serious charge of murder. 

Nor is the occurrence altered in its character, or invested with the 
serious attributes of crime, because its scene was a foreign state, where 
slavery is recognized, and where an attempt to escape from its bonds 
is punished. We think, therefore, that the evidence entirely failed, 
and that the accused should have been discharged. 

We agree in the view taken by the dissentient judge, Mr. McLean, 
who has discussed the subject with great learning. 

His analysis and exposition of the law is masterly and lucid, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that his decision must be confirmed 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench in England, when the subject shall 
have been considered on the return to the habeas corpus recently 
issued by that tribunal. 

The occurrence of this discussion at a period when America is 
agitated on the question of slavery is most remarkable, and presents 


philanthropist. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND WARFARE. 


HERE are “clouds” of philanthropists, as well as of witnesses, 
who, in any dispute that may arise between their own country- 


men and men of a différent skin, race, and religion, in a distant part | 


of the world, are as certain to declare against their countrymen as a 
stone is to fall when you throw it out of a window. These amiable 
persons are already in full cry against the wickedness of the warfare 
that has long been a chronic malady in New Zealand, and of which 
we may expect a temporary lull, in consequence of the victory gained 
over the natives in the province of Taranaki, reported by the last 
advices. But although we cordially sympathize with their hope that 


the war is at an end, we must protest against the efforts that are 7 


continually made, by well-meaning enthusiasts, both clerical and lay, 
to instil into the minds of the aborigines the fatal notion that the 
wilderness over which the savage roams, and which he has neither 
the skill, the means, nor the inclination to cultivate, is a sacred 


property, over which the white man has no rights. The natives of - 


New Zealand are as warlike as savages usually are, but they possess, 
according to most accounts, a greater degree of natural intelligence 


oie witihenel A eee 


than the negro or Red Indian races that have hitherto come most 4 


frequently into collision with the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Scandi- 
navian races, who are now peopling and subduing the world. 

It would, therefore, seem that the task of reconciling them to the 
inevitable necessity of white occupation of the land, would be easier 
than with barbarians of less brain, and that their civilization and 
conversion to Christianity would not be so hopeless as has been the 
case elsewhere. But, from some cause or other, an idea has got 
into the heads of these poor people, that it is possible either to expel 
or extirpate the whole white population, and to re-establish a native 
sovereignty, and consequently a native barbarism. Leaving all sen- 
timent out of the question, and all merely abstract ideas of the rights 
of the natives to the lands where they were born, and to the hunting- 
grounds where their forefathers prowled like wild beasts, and with 
about as much relish for the flesh of man as the lion or the tiger, it 
is quite clear that the British and other settlers will not allow them- 
selves to be either expelled or exterminated ; that they will not sub- 
mit to a Maori sovereignty ; that they will not: give up their farms 
to men of dusky skins, to be reconverted into wilderness ; and that 
as long as such ideas have possession of the native mind, so long will 
war, overt or covert, be the normal condition of affairs in New 
Zealand. 

The experience of America and other parts of the world is before 
us, to prove that in all such struggles the white race must and does 


prevail ; that the aboriginal savage must either conform to the new © 


state of things, and consent to be civilized, or disappear altogether 
from the face of the earth. The Red Indians of the United States— 
once so numerous, so warlike, and so powerful—are now dwindled 
down to about 350,000 souls in all that vast territory—about one- 
third of the population of New York City, and less considerably than 
the population of Marylebone or the metropolitan borough of Fins- 
bury. Struggle as they will, and deplore it as we may, the Maoris 
must experience the fate of the American Indians. They must 
either assimilate or die. The best wish of every true philanthropist 
ought to be, that in the recent war they experienced so heavy 
and so signal a defeat as to teach them, once for all, that their only 
wisdom is in submission. The nobler the qualities which they may 
happen to possess, the greater ought to be our regret at their per- 
sistence in a struggle that is absolutely hopeless. 

If the battle of Mahoetahi were as decisive as it is represented 
by the last letters and papers from Auckland, the settlers and 
their Government have .an excellent opportunity of inaugurating 


an era of better understanding with the native population. To: 


put down and punish rebellion is the first duty of the colonists; 
to deal fairly, justly, and considerately with the aborigines, in all 
questions relating to personal rights, and the sale, transfer, and 
occupation of land, is the second. The civilization and christianiza- 
tion of the savage will follow in due course, if he be capable, as we 
believe the New Zealander is, of accommodating himself to altered 
and superior circumstances. But all attempts to pamper him with 
exalted notions of Maori sovereignty, or lead him astray by exaggerated 
estimates of his natural right over lands which he nor his predecessor 


never knew how to turn to account, and which owe their whole value 


to white energy, capital, and skill, can but lead to future misery and 
bloodshed, and to the gradual extinction of his race. Justice to the 
aborigines is by no means inconsistent with justice to the colonists ; 
and to make both fit into each other, so that there may be no more 
wars, local or general, between the two races, is the problem whieh 
the whites, more than the natives, have to solve at this moment. 








THE NEW NATION. 


F astronomers, duly forewarned of the event and sufficiently armed) 

with telescopic power, could actually observe the disruption of @ 
| planet some fifty times larger than our own little orb, there would be 7 
the materials for deep reflection to the statesman, the lawyer, and | joy at Greenwich, and intense interest among the watchers of the 7 


With what delight that Vigilance 


skies there posted in permanence. 
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‘ommittee of Science would announce the fact that, at precisely 
5-35 am. on the 12th of January, 1861, the planet Neptune had, 
hy some internal convulsion, thrown off four or five new worlds, or 
fi ents of magnitude enough ¢ 
mr to our pow came limited ideas of diameter, a poor eight 
thousand miles, or thereabouts! How the course of each fragment 
would be noted, as it rolled off on its way, “a free and independent 
sphere, no longer an undistinguished part of the huge mass to which 
it formerly belonged! The details would be read with much more 


thermometer, now published so regularly. The detection of a sus- 
“picious-looking luminary, that turns out to be a stray comet, is 
othing to such a phenomenon—could it be seen. But Nature's 
zrand processes are slow and gradual ; the brevity of human life can 
only measure itself against a probability of the minor changes effected 
by floods, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. | . 
In the political system, however, there are mutations that scarcely 
ield in magnitude to those we know must have occurred in nature ; 
hey happen more frequently, and vast changes may be seen going on 
» exactly opposite directions at the same time. — 
ng divided states of Italy are gathering together into a unity, the 
Mited Republic of the West is dividing into fragments. It is the 
atter process we wish to examine, for it justifies the astronomical 
lustration we have suggested. The Republic must be vast indeed 
nat in its break up can throw off States, which, when detached, 
lecome nations. Into that rank, and out of the Republic, South 


inces itself as a new nation, and insists on recognition as such. But 
fore it can fully separate from its former history, it ought to 
ange its appellation, as that of a commoner is lost to memory when 
rises sublime, and coronetted, into the peerage. Some scoffer, from 
» safe distance of Boston, suggests the name of New Gascony, but 
We do not recommend it. What the scientific staff of Greenwich 
Would do in the case of the planetary disruption that produced a 
gw star, we will endeavour to perform for the political shock that has 
\duced a new nation. We will record the manner and the moment 
its separation from the greater mass. The catastrophe was not 
oreseen. Discordant and alarming sounds had long been heard ; 
ey were often so threatening that the whole planet was kept periodi- 
lly, at intervals of four years, in great anxiety. But they had as 
n subsided harmlessly, and the inhabitants had begun to disregard 
em, as a mere ordinary phenomenon. However, the last mani- 
Bstations of internal disquiet have been followed by a terrible 
x plosion. 

| Immediately the election of a Republican President of the 
epublic was a certainty, the rage of the Southern democracy rose 
a degree of violence, of which our political conflicts give us no 
neeption. With “government by the majority” they were con- 
mt, as long as they were the majority—that is, supreme. The 
homent they are the minority, and not supreme, they rebel. 
esolved to “rule or ruin,” the South will accept nothing less than 
She supremacy of its peculiar institution and its principle. It is not 
“Shown that the South will suffer the least actual damage from the 
“Hew President and his Cabinet, any more than the advent of the 


the estates of the Tory peers. But that safety is not enough ; the 
puth says, if we cannot govern we will secede, and the secession has 
boun. 

The process has been this: the Legislature of South Carolina, not 


Hl calling a Convention, ad hoc, a popular assembly, that should 
"@ecide on the policy of withdrawing from the Union, cancelling or 
nullifying” the federal compact as far as South Carolina is con- 
red, resuming its independence as a State, and setting up as 
bation on its own account. This Convention met at Columbia on 
e 16th of December. It consisted of 169 delegates, elected in 
@Btricts, and, after a session of four days, it unanimously affirmed a 
‘Peolution, which, as a singularly important historical document, we 
q roduce, as it appears in the chief organ of the secessionists :— 


“ Passed unanimously at 1.15 o’clock, p.m., December 20th, 1860. 


* AN ORDINANCE 
0 dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina and other States 


Whigs to power after the Reform Bill involved the confiscation of | ayctoms duties ? 


ing empowered to vote the State out of the Federation, passed a oo nnot be checked, is likely to extend 


’ 


lous Republic the world has ever seen! The consolation for having 
wasted almost a century, as partner in a flourishing firm, is the pro- 


_ spect of a grander future of business in its own name ; for, as the 


avidity than the register of the inches of rain and degrees of the | 


to become such, as worlds go, accord- | Charleston Mercury says exultingly : “South Carolina has resumed 


her entire sovereign powers, and, unshackled, has become one of the 
nations of the earth ! ” 

Of the Convention of 169 delegates, not one was absent, nor was 
there a single dissentient vote on the resolution of secession,—a 
second declaration of independence, that forms a singular rider to the 
first! “ Precisely at seven minutes after one o'clock the vote was 


taken on the ordinance, each man’s name being called in order. As 


name by name fell upon the ear of the silent assembly, the brief 


- 


Thus, while the — 


olina has just voted itself. To the world in general it intro-— 


sound was echoed back, without one solitary exception in that whole 
grave body—‘ Aye!’ At 1.15 p.m. the last name was called ”—the 
resolution was aftirmed—“ and the last fetter had fallen from the 
limbs of a brave, but too long oppressed people ;” these subjugated 
victims having virtually governed the nation for nearly fifty years ! 
The ceremony of signing the declaration was postponed till seven 
in the evening. The Convention met again in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and from thence marched in procession to “the great Secession Hall,” 
where it was received by 3,000 citizens. A prayer was offered up, 
and then the document was “slowly and solemuly read,” down to the 
word “ dissolved,” when “men could contain themselves no longer, 
and a shout that shook the very building, reverberating, long con- 
tinued, rose to heaven, and ceased only with the loss of breath,’— 
which is a very sufficient reason for the cessation. Each delegate 
then signed the Ordinance, and the proceedings ended by a formal 


_ proclamation that the State of South Carolina is now, and henceforth, 


‘“‘a separate and independent nationality.” 

And at this point begin all the difficulties. It is just to say that 
they were not unconsidered in the debates of the Convention. The 
speeches of the delegates, compared with most of the platform ora- 
tions of the South, were calm and temperate. There was no 
“Spread-Eagleism ” in them. In fact that “ Bird of Freedom ” is 
no longer a popular fowl south of Washington ; he is a bird of ill 
omen rather, and it was not for those to exalt him who had met to 
pluck one of the largest quill feathers from his wing. The Conven- 
tion was brought face to face with some very awkward facts, and the 
speakers abstained from metaphor. The new nation of South Caro- 
lina has devised a flag, and composed a cockade ; but has neither an 
army, & navy, nor a revenue. And it has now to ask itself, what 
does secession involve? It is asserted that the act cancels the laws 
of the Federation, and destroys the authority of all the Federal 
officers, within the State. And, logically, all their functions ought 
to cease. But the same Convention has, since the 20th of Decem- 
ber, resolved that the service of the Post-Office shall continue for 
the present ; and also that the import duties shall be collected as 
usual for the Federal Treasury. 

There is at once an asserted separation, and a virtual and volun- 
tary connection. But this anomalous state of things cannot continue ; 
the New Nation must either go farther, or go back. The postal 


_ Service, it is said, can be carried on as well by private enterprise, of 


| its organized familiars, in the district committees of vigilance. 
_there are any men of moderate views, they are overborne. 


mnited with her undér the compact entitled ‘The Constitution of the United | 


De etates of America.’ 
3 We, the People of the State of South Carolina, in Convention assembled, do 
@elare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, 

“That the Ordinance adopted by us in Convention, on the twenty-third day of 
May, in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, 
’ whereby the Constitution of the United States of America was ratified, and also, 
a 1 Acts and parts of Acts of the General Assembly of this State, ratifying amend- 





PePubsisting between South Carolina and other States, under the name of ‘ The 


+ Wnited States of America,’ is hereby dissolved.” 

9% South Carolina, therefore, resumes her history at the point of time 
. yhen it was <isastrously interrupted on the 23rd of May, 1788, by 
er becoming a member of the greatest, wealthiest, and most popu- 
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nis of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed; and that the union now | the real poverty of the South will disable her from continued action. 


which there is no doubt. 


i “ Adam’s Express” would undertake it for 
the whole continent. 


But will foreign shippers continue to pay 
Will the clearances of ships be legally acceptable 
in foreign ports? All these are questions that no flags, illuminations, 
or tremendous cheers, can answer. Nor are these matters of detail 
the worst. There is doubt and fear through the whole Federation. 
South Carolina is only the first in a secession movement, that, if it 
The rebellious Lucifer of the 
Republic may draw with him, in his revolt, a third of the whole 
host. Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, only waited for 
this decisive step to follow the lead. Their conventions are to be 
held in the present month. The public opinion of the South exer- 
cises a terrorism over all dissent from it. It has its inquisition and 

If 
The 
Southern journals notice with triumph the effect this convulsion has 
already produced on the trade and business of the North, and rejoice 
over the reports of the thousands of free labourers who are thrown 
out of work in New York in the middle of. winter. For the 
moment, the state of things might make the most hopeful statesman 
despair. 

On the other hand there is a strong conviction among Americans 


_ themselves, that the danger will pass without final disruption of the 
_ confederacy ; that the agitation will expend its strength against the 


obstacles it will encounter. As a movement it is really retrograde ; 
and to turn back the tide of history and progress is an impossibility. 
England could not revert to the Heptarchy, nor can America return 
to 1775. Too much has arisen in the interval. In the first place, 


| The merchants and bankers of the N orthern cities hold the South in 


their hand, by advances on its crops, and mortgages on plantations 
and negroes. The debtors cannot cut the chain of connection ; the 
fetter is golden but it is a fetter nevertheless. The indebted and 


, embarrassed Southern States are the empty sacks, that, as the proverb 
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Do you think, asked a shrewd North- 
erner, in discussing this crisis, that the paupers of London could go 
eut of it and found another city? They might talk of it—but let 
them try. To “let them try” is the policy of the Cabinet of 
Washington towards the South; give the whale line enough, no 
violence, no coercion, the harpoon is in him, and the line is fast to the 
beat. All this lashing is a passing convulsion, not permanent strength. 
He must come to the surface, and yield at last to the stern power of 
circumstances that rule alike men and States. 

The very worst effect of this secession is, perhaps, that it has 
turned the popular mind towards separation and sectionalism. The 
“ sovereignty ” of each State of the Union has always been a sensitive 
point ; the pride of belonging to one great Republic has hitherto 
overcome the more local, but often more intense, feeling. Let the 

tepublic become less great and less powerful as « whole, and the 
narrower sentiment may again revive. The war with England forced 
the original thirteen States into their fusion ; an external pressure 
acted like the hoops to the loose staves—it bound them together as a 
cask ! There is no such pressure now, and the staves are more 
numerous, larger, and stronger in themselves: will the internal 
necessity keep them united, if they begin to think they can stand 
better alone, or in smaller groups? That is the problem the future 
will decide. The political speculations beginning to be broached in 
America are as bold as they are extraordinary. 

A cluster of Southern States are promising to gatlier round Caro- 
lina as their nucleus ; Missouri debates the policy of an isolated inde- 
pendence to prevent being absorbed in the new federation ; and in 
the city of New York, the question is raised whether the southern 
separation may not render it advisable to divide the commercial 
metropolis from the sovereignty of the State, and declare the port and 
city a State in itself, a Republic, like the Venice of old, or Hamburgh 
of the present day ; it would actually stand in much the same rela- 
tion to the southern territory as the free port of Hamburgh does to the 
States of Germany. These may be mere speculations, born of the 
troubled time ; but they all assume division and disruption of the 
model Republic as a possibility, and are making the idea familiar, as 
» man may dally with the thought of suicide, till he ends by cutting 
his throat. 


says, “can't stand upright.” 








THE REBEL MANIFESTO. 


| Pep the faithful King Chung Wang, and Commander-in-Chief 

of the Imperial Forces of the Taeping Teen Kok dynasty, has 
addressed a letter to Lord Elgin and the Editor of the Times. In 
this document he communicates to those important functionaries, 
the result of “(an interview which the present Emperor Teen Wang 
had with the Heavenly Father and Heavenly Elder Brothers, when, 
in the year 1848, he was received by a heavenly messenger into 
heaven.” The revelation he thus obtained has convinced him that 
“our heavenly dynasty, together with these honourable countries 
(of the West), revere the same heavenly system of worship, so that 
it may be said that all we under heaven so doing appertain to one 
family ;” therefore “ I am willing to treat with the several ministers, 
and according to the constant regulations govern all the laws of the 
Custom-Houses, in relation to receiving duties, entirely acting upon 
the prepared rules, most certainly not increasing the duties.” 

There is a charming naiveté in the simplicity with which his 
heavenly Majesty thus establishes an intimate connection between the 
effairs of this world and the next; and a considerable knowledge of 
human nature displayed in the idea which he evidently entertains that 
our religious sympathies will profit him nothing unless he can hold 
out some pecuniary advantage. In other words, Lee offers us the 
two great inducements of the free introduction of missionaries and 
opium, although the smoking of the noxious drug is prohibited by 
the Taepings. ,We presume, if no Custom regulation is to be changed, 
he is prepared to relax this regulation ; as, practically, the rebels are 
the greatest opium smokers in the empire, he might do so with im- 
punity ; but the unblushing effrontery with which this Canton shop- 
keeper, for such he originally was, thinks to entrap the religious and 
mercantile bodies in this country into sympathy with his marauding 
crew against the ruling Emperor is, we should hope, even too trans- 
parent for the very gullible British public. 

We should almost be inclined to suspect that the respectable Lee 
had taken a hint from an esteemed neighbour, who has learnt to con- 
ciliate the two most powerful classes in this country, by judiciously 
alternating an insult to the Pope with a mercantile concession, so 
cleverly, does he appeal to our consciences, and our pockets. All his 
readers who are easily persuaded, and have either one or the other, 
will feel a sympathy with the proposals of Lee. For we have got 
long past scruples about assisting rebels to upset dynasties. All our 
eonscientious feelings are in the other direction ; the propagation of 
our religion and our commerce are objects which justify anything, 
and unless we can prove that Hung-tsen is a humbug, and that he 
has no more respect for the Bible than for the first volume of Confucius, 
and would be an extremely bad customer were we to exchange him 
for His Imperial Majesty. Unless we can satisfy the world of this, we 
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country in his favour. The causes of the rebellion are well known, 
and the inefficiency of the Imperial administration, and the abuses 
which pervaded every department, rendered it most natural that a 
popular exhibition of feeling should take place. The leader of this 
movement, Hung-tsen-siewn, was originally the pupil of Mr. Roberts, 
an American missionary at Canton, where he picked up a smattering 
of Christianity, which he has since embodied in sundry productions of 
his own, supplying defects of memory and ignorance of the sacred 
Record, with express revelations said to be imparted to himself. 

The object of this adoption of a peculiar creed was to render the 
movement more attractive to the literati among the Chinese, scarcely 
one of whom, however, have joined it. It is now retained as a dis- 
tinguishing badge, though Christianity is not practised in any of its 
forms among the followers of the “younger brother.” They drink, 
smoke opium, practise polygamy, ignore public worship, baptism, and 
have the vaguest views of the doctrines of the New Testament. 
They say grace before meat, and declare themselves believers in Christ 
whenever they meet a European. By their mode of conducting 
warfare they have alienated the sympathies of every respectable 
Chinese, among whom, at first, partly from the national (Chinese) 
character with which they have invested the movement, and partly 
from dissatisfaction with the reigning dynasty, they found some 
adherents. Now, after twelve years of incessant rapine and plunder, 
they consist of the worst characters in the empire, who congregate 
on the banks of the Yangtse-Kiang, harrying the unhappy peasantry, 
and carrying desolation and misery into every district which, like a 
blight or pestilence, they have hitherto visited. Without money, 
except what they have plundered ; with neither the habits nor the 
aptitude for business ; with no internal system of administration be- 
yond what necessity of self-preservation has imposed upon them ; 
reckless and desperate, and therefore more than a match for the 
wretched armies sent by the Government to reduce them, they are a 
scourge to the country, with whom it would be impossible to act 
officially, and from whom it would be hopeless to expect any assist- 
ance in the work of propagating Christianity. 

Dreaded and detested by the populations they have subdued, we 
should forfeit every claim to respect throughout China did we make 
common cause with such a band of robbers; and it is worthy of 
remark, that not until our recent expedition to Pekin have they con- 
descended to propose an alliance with us. Formerly every English 
vessel that approached the batteries at Nankin was fired upon. Nor 
was an Englishman allowed to land, or an English ship to pass, unless 
he was prepared to bow the knee to the “Lord of Heaven.” Their 
arrogance has been, up to this date, in no degree inferior to that of 
the Court of Pekin ; it is only now that they despair of taking 
Shanghai, except with our concurrence, that they come forward with 
proposals to print the New Testament, and observe our Customs’ 
tariff. We trust that, if any steps are taken, as they must be, at 
Pekin, to settle the rebel question, they may be of such a character as 
will enable us, ere our troops leave the country, to rid it of the 
scourge under which it is now suffering, whereby we should not only 
place the Imperial Government under a heavy debt of obligation, but 
confer an incalculable benefit upon a harassed and distressed popu- 
lation. , 








THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


HE Ear! of Carlisle announces, in a letter to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, that he has the “ best reasons” for believing that the 
report of the approaching abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty is 
“entirely destitute of foundation.” We think that all true friends 
of the unity of the British Empire, and all the well-wishers of Ire- 
land, will be sorry to hear that this ancient absurdity is not to receive 
its quietus at the hands of the present Government. Of what use 
is the Irish Viceroyalty? And why, of all the component parts of 
the United Kingdom, should Ireland alone be insulted with a mock 
Court and a sham Sovereign? In ages long past, when Ireland was 
considered a conquered country, when intercourse was infrequent, if 
not perilous, and when, practically and in point of time, Dublin was 
about as remote from London as Quebec is in the present day, there 
may have been some shadow of reason for placing the king’s: deputy 
in the Irish metropolis, as the visible representative of power and 
authority. But at the present time, and for fifty years past, no such 
reasons have existed—valid or invalid as they may have been. If a 
viceroy be essential for Ireland, why not for Scotland ? or for Wales ? 
or even for the Isle of Man? And of all parodies of royalty ever 
witnessed off the boards of a theatre or the booths of a country fair, 
it is impossible to imagine anything more frowsy, shabby, fussy, 
faded, unrespectable, and unreal, than the Viceregal Court at Dublin ; 
or a paltrier set of vanities and ambitions than are set in motion 
among the professional and upper trading classes of that city, who 
have, or expect to have, the entrée to the levées and drawing-rooms of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. 
The sturdiest of Irish patriots, when driven into a logical corner in 
the vain attempt to defend the institution on its merits, have been 


| compelled to rest its only claim to continuance on the fact that it 
cannot expect to prevent a strong feeling in the public mind of this causes an expenditure of Sassenach money in the Irish capital which, 
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under other circumstances, might be disbursed in London, and which 
cannot be estimated at a smaller sum than £100,000 per annum, 
inclusive of the Viceroy’s salary—of about £27,000. Yet even on 
this point the defenders of the mimic Court of Dublin must have seen 
that their plea was an admission of disunion, and of a divergency and 
dissimilarity of interests between Ireland and England. As true 
patriots, they ought to have blushed at the venality which, for the 
sake of £100,000, would consent to an inferiority of position which 
Scotland or Wales would repudiate with scorn. Notwithstanding 
the declaration of Lord Carlisle, who must be supposed to know what 
is the present feeling and intention of the Government with respect 
to the office, which he is far too good to hold, we believe that public 
opinion, both in Ireland and in Great Britain, has sealed the doom of 


the Viceroyalty ; and that when it has gone the way of all other 


anachronisms and fooleries, its memory will not be dwelt upon with 
fondness or respect, except by a few old dowagers of Dublin, and the 
dealers in second-hand court suits, swords, buckles, and other trum- 
pery, whose stock-in-trade will suffer a depreciation in value. 

For the expenditure of public money in Ireland, for the mere sake 
of expenditure or for the conciliation of political discontent, there is 
not a single argument to be alleged that is not insulting to the Irish 
people ; but if, for the advantage of the whole empire as well as that 
of Ireland, a stream of capital could be diverted into the country, to 
help in the employment of the people, neither the statesman nor the 
political economist would object. And that such a stream could be 
wisely diverted to Ireland, without additional burden on the national 
resources, by the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy and the simul- 
taneous commencement of the construction of a great dockyard and 
naval entrepét in the harbour of Cork, is a prevalent opinion both 
in England and in Ireland. By a hundred thousand per annum 
expended in this manner the Irish and the British people would be 
alike benefited. Ireland, without losing money, would gain dignity 
_and importance ; and the imperial gain, great as it might be, would 

"be surpassed by the local advantage accruing to Ireland, and to 
one of the finest natural harbours in the world. If Lord Carlisle 
be not the ultimate, we firmly believe, for these and many other 
' reasons, “patent to the meanest capacity,” that he will certainly be 
the penultimate Lord Lieutenant ; and that, if the present adminis- 
tration do not abolish the. office, the next will. 














FACTS AND RUMOURS. 


On pit that there is a party in the Cabinet which opposes the introduction of 
a Reform Bill next Session. Sir Francis Baring, evidently en rapport with 
the dissentients, has thrown out a feelcr in a letter to the electors of Ports- 
mouth. The public mind, he affirms, is not prepared for any extensive measure. 
If the Government bring in a bill, he fears it will not pass. “If there is no 
fair prospect of success (adds Sir Francis), I hope no proposal will be made.” 
He hints at some partial extension of the suffrage, some “ bit-by-bit reform,” 
as he warns us it will be called. Sir Francis evidently knows more than he 
chooses to admit. He is a Whig pur sang—was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Admiralty in a Whig administration. When Lord John 
Russell, after his mission to Vienna, retired to the fourth bench behind the 
Ministry, and refused to call Palmerston his “ noble friend,” Sir F. T. Baring 
was his fidus Achates, the sharer of his secrets, the companion of his solitude. 
Does Lord John begin to doubt? Would he thank Mr. Turner and the Liberal 
M.P.’s who have addressed the Prime Minister in favour of reduction of expen- 
diture, to put a little pressure upon him in turn, and entreat that there may be 
no Reform Bill this Session? This would suit Mr. Bright’s book notably, and 
would be much political capital in the hands of Mr. Disraeli. Sir Francis would 
evidently accept an £8 rental-franchise. But would not Lord Derby have given 
| you that, and a lodger-franchise into the bargain, Sir Francis? and was it worth 
while to vote for Lord John’s resolution, and upset a Government, for such a 
| lame and impotent conclusion ? 

Private letters from Naples speak of Garibaldi’s spring campaign as a thing 
decided upon. His adherents are hard at work in various parts of Europe. 
General Ebers, who handles the pen with the same power as the sword, and who 
| has written the story of Garibaldi’s campaign in English with a force and facility 
® given to few English authors by profession, isin London. The gallant Hungarian 
| is said to be in communication with those who can help the good cause both in 
purse and person. A private letter from Naples, from a gentleman well qualified 
~ to form an opinion on the Italian question, says :—“ Dualism was, and will yet 

>) prove to be, the best solution. Unity I look upon as impossible; but the Lord 
_ + defend us from the French! They are working here right and left, and if they 
do nothing else they excite false hopes and create disorder.” The plan of Gari- 
7 baldi’s campaign is as yet secret. Austria’s dream is to march from Milan to 
@ Naples if France remains quiet, and to march upon Paris with a German army if 
The rumour of a French fleet in the 





y France espouses the cauze of Venetia! 
> Adriatic, and of fortifications and reinforcements at Malta and Corfu, has much 
> vrai semblance, if it be indeed devoid of actual foundation. 
> The address to Lord Palmerston to retrench our national expenditure, set on 
» foot by Mr. J. G. Turner, M.P. for Manchester, was intended to be a private 
» representation, but passed out of that category long before it obtained its pre- 
sent number of sixty or seventy signatures. Some M.Ps. have signed it on the 
principle that you cannot lay down too much “ pipe” for Parliament, while 
: others believe that Gladstone’s voice in the Cabinet for retrenchment really 
>) requires to be strengthened. It is said that some of the earlier signataries already 


—) regret their act and deed in view of the approaching European complica- 
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ae tion. It is evident that such a document, if signed by three-fourths of the 
>) House of Commons, instead of a tenth part of that body, could not absolve the 
3 Government from the responsibility under which it acts, from fuller knowledge. 
E English diplomacy is actively at work at Turin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
a burgh, in the hope of warding off hostilities in the spring. Austria, however, it 


a is believed, pertinaciously refuses to sell V 
Queen’s messengers bring Lord John more 
of extensive disarmament in the Cabinet 


enetia under menace, and unless the 
encouraging despatches, the partisans 
are likely to remain in a woful minority. 

















_ of Commons who can be placed above Sir Hugh Cairns. 


The assertions contained in a recent article in this journal, entitled “ Brentford 
and its Dens,” have been corroborated by the Chief Commissioner of Works, at 
a public meeting at Romsey, presided over by the Premier. We stated, on rood 
practical authority, that commodious and comfortable habitations for the poor 
may be constructed under such conditions as to give a safe and moderate interest 
upon the capital invested. Mr. C confirms this statement, and gives 
instances. The Cottage Improvement Society, at Hastings, has a capital of 
£12,000, on which a dividend of 6 per cent. has been paid during the whole term 
of its existence. At Redhill a similar society has paid 5 per cent. A Windaor 
society has also returned a per-centage. Even in London a central society, 
having its head-quarters in the Strand, has realized a net profit of 4} per cent. 
Mr. Cowper’s plan is tentative. He is not for building model cottages, but buying 
up or hiring on long leases cottages and dwellings that are unfit for human habi- 
tation. The worst are to be pulled down; the rest are to be reconstructed, 
supplied with additional sleeping-rooms and boarded floors, and provided with 
improved cooking grates. A company is about to be formed at Romsey, under 
the auspices of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cowper, for the purpose of improving 
the dwellings of the poor. It will be established under the Limited Liability act, 
and the example will, we trust, be followed in many other districts, urban, s#tb- 
urban, and rural. fa . 

Has anybody ever reminded our political economists that the phrase abont 
“ buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest,” occurs in Lord 
Chesterfield’s “‘ Letters to his Son?’ Perhaps some modern Plutarch may trace 
a certain parallelism between Chesterfield and our own Palmerston, and come ‘e 
the conclusion that Chesterfield was the ancient Palmerston, and that Palmerstc a 
is the modern Chesterfield. There is, for example, in the Earl a knowledge of the 
higher departments of political economy not unworthy of the days of M‘Culloch 
and Ricardo; while Palmerston brings to bear upon his contemporaries al] the 
personal accomplishments of the finished gentleman of the ancien réyime, and is 
by turns the scholar, the ladies’ man, the sharp-witted politician, and shrewd 
man of the world. 

At the inquest held upon the poor fellow killed by one of the lions at Astiey's 
Amphitheatre, it was stated by the medical man who examined the body, tirat 
“the countenance of the deceased exhibited a degree of calmness and composure by 
no means indicative of suffering.” The surgeon’s inference was that death was in- 
stantaneous. The composure visible in the features has been, however, otherwire 
explained by Dr. Livingstone, who says that men and animals struck down ‘vy 
the lion feel a numbness when in his power, which banishes all sensations of 
terror and pain. The doctor does not speak without warrant, having been 
himself in the paws of the king of beasts, from whose clutches he providential-y 
escaped with a broken arm. While the lion stood over his prostrate body, 
Dr. Livingstone relates that a strange insensibility came over him, which ren- 
dered all opposition and struggling out of the question. Can this be some 
electrical emanation from the animal, or is it due to his amazing strength, and te 
terror he excites in his prey ? 








MEN OF MARK.—No. XV. 


SIR HUGH CAIRNS, M.P., Q.C. 


Sr. SrerpHen’s is a menagerie in which the student of natural history might 
find many types of the larger and fiercer animals. Carlisle sends an elephant, 
ponderous, trampling down brake and jungle, and formidable in tusks and 
trunk when infuriated. Bucks furnishes an eagle, which distracts its prey by 
flapping a powerful wing about its head, and then viciously picks out its eyes. 
Oxford University contributes a boa constrictor of the hugest sort, that stealthily 
winds itself about the limbs of its victim, crushes it to pulp, and swallows 4 
buffalo at a meal. Stroud sends a scorpion, Halifax a macaw, Wolverhampton s 
peacock (a lusug natur, for it hath brains). Birmingham supplies from its own 
Bull-ring a quadruped that runs at every bit of scarlet cloth, and, when its heat 
is fairly down, will charge an army of drovers. Belfast contributes to our political 
fauna nothing less than a royal Bengal tiger, whose clawing is cruel, sharp, and 
damaging. No denizen of desert, forest, or thicket, will wantonly attack an 
animal gifted with an agility so rare and weapons so lacerative. 

Westminster Hall has sent dozens of eminent lawyers into the House of 
Commons, yet those who have achieved decided parliamentary success may be 
counted on the fingers. Lawyers fail in the House because they are merely lawyers. 
It is natural that the lawyer who leads off in a debate should address himself to 
the legal side of the question. A lawyer on the other side instantly starts up te 
question the interpretation, and to quote Acts of Parliament and precedents against 
it. A rejoinder from a third is never wanting ; and if there were not some limit to 
parliamentary endurance, the wrangle would go on all night. On the memorabje 
occasion of the Don Pacifico debate, in 1850, three lawyers, following each other 
en the first night, monopolized the debate, and held the House by the button for 
six hours. One of Sir James Graham’s most effective “openings’’ was his 
protest against the narrow circle in which these hon. and learned gentlemen had 
argued the question. ‘“ Let us hope, sir (he said as he rose), that we have now, 
for this evening at least, got out of nisi prius.”’ The House cheered, and re-echoe:d 
the wish with a rare unanimity. The lawyers were not statesmen, and Sir James 
effectually took the case out of their hands. 

Lyndhurst was a parliamentary success. Elderly M.P.’s, who remember John 
Singleton Copley in his best days, say that Cairns resembles him more than any 
lawyer who has entered the Lower House since Lyndhurst left it to take tie 
Great Seal. Cairns has the same masterly clearness, leaves the same distinct 
impression upon the mind, and argues with ghe same logical acumen by which 
Lord Lyndhurst was and still is distinguished among his contemporaries. Many 
good judges declare that he is the best debater upon the Conservative benches, 
Disraeli not excepted, and Disraeli would be the first to endorse the assertion. 
Infinence in the House of Commons is made up of many elements—rank, pro- 
perty, territorial position, senatorial experience, age, political consistency. 
There are, therefore, veteran statesmen, whose opinions carry more weight is 
debate than those of a young lawyer who is carving his way to the Woolsack 
But looking at a Parliamentary debate as an exercise of pure intellect, and 
adjudging the marks like the Civil Service Examiners, without knowing or heed- 
ing the names of the candidates, there is perhaps only one debater in the Houre 
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incomparable Gladstone. 

Cairns’ successes have been as numerous as they have been brilliant. Nothing 
comes amiss to him. The discipline of the bar has, in him, given practical apti- 
tude to genius, so that when you hear him speak on any given subject, you feel 
convineed that he could speak equally well upon any other subject he chose to take 
up. His great speech, in 1858, against the policy of Lord Palmerston, was as 
different in tone, manner, and conception from his still more admirable speech 
on the Land Titles Bill in 1859, as any two speeches could well be, and yet both 
were master-pieces. In the debate on the Derby Reform Bill, Cairns achieved 
the great snecess of the night on which he addressed the House, and shared the 
honours of defending that measure with Bulwer and Disraeli. Last Session his 
ingenuity, logic, and dialectic skill found congenial exercise in debating a ques- 
tion of procedure, viz., whether the Budget should be taken before the Treaty, 
or vice versa. The Treaty with France was unluckily a matter in which the 
merchants and manufacturers of Belfast had a strong personal interest, so that a 
night or two afterwards the Conservative lawyer left the House without dividing 
against Mr. Du Cane’s motion. He had rendered effective suit and service to his 
party so long as it could be done withont perilling his seat. But his duty to his 
constituents now came in, and Sir Hugh left the House without voting. In June, 
when an animated debate arose upon the question whether Parliament ought to 
pass an English Reform Bill, say in 1860, and postpone the Scotch and Irish 
Bills to 1861, Cairns was put up to answer Bright. When he sat down the 
Premier rose. It was the first speech that had been elicited frdm our noble Vis- 
count on Lord John Russell's Reform Bill, and the circumstance elicited a telling 
allusion from Disraeli. Sir H. Cairns’ last great effort during the Session was his 


a, 


to be bracketed with the two or three orators who occupy the next place to the | isn’t seen once in two generations—a first-rate lawyer, and a first-rate member 


of Parliament.” “Cairns,” says another, “is the one Parliamentary snecess of 
the last ten years.” His brother lawyers behave handsomely on the occasion, 


_ It is not to be expected that Bethell should endorse the scheme of the Solicitor. 


General, yet he bears generous testimony to the extraordinary ability of the 
speaker. The Radical benches are in love, not only with the orator, but with his 


, bill, and would accept it. off-hand, as the best measure of law reform which onr 


generation has witnessed. Malins is not behind in eulogy, yet he talks sensibly 
enough too about the inherent difficulties of land-title—how, if you gave the 
present proprietors a clear Parliamentary title to-morrow, in ten or twenty years 
the land would become charged with annuities, mortgages, and encumbrances, 
which would impose expense and trouble upon the then purchaser, unless the 
machinery of registration were cheap, accurate, reliable, and self-acting. 

In two short months after Sir Hugh Cairns had introduced his Land Titles 
Bill the Government of Lord Derby had been outvoted on Lord John Russell's ~ 
resolution condemnatory of their Reform Bill. The new House of Commons rang ~ 
the death-knell of the Government, and nipped Sir Hugh’s great legislative 
measure in the bud. Nor has it been since heard of. If its author were asked 
why he did not bring in his bill anew as a private and indepenilent member, he would — 


doubtless reply that a measure of so much importance could only be introduced and 4 
passed bythe Government of the day. This is true, but not, perhaps, the whole truth, 
for the Derbyite leaders would doubtless wish to reserve this great measure asabribe 


and bonne bouche, wherewith to grace their next administration. It may also be 
asked why the present Attorney-General does not take up the dropped bill, with 
such amendments as he may deem requisite, and ask the legislature to pass it? 
If it be good why not adopt it, as Sir J. Romilly framed the Encumbered Estates 


~ 
~ 
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Act upon the suggestion of Sir R. Peel. There are, however, some Attorney. 
Generals who would become purple with rage if you asked them to admit that 
they could not draw a better bill or frame a better scheme than any other human 


speech on the Paper Duties, and the interpretation of the Treaty with France, 
which displayed some of the best characteristics of his eloquence. More success- 
ful was his opposition to the Attorney-General’s Bankruptcy! Bill, in respect to 
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the clauses abolishing the distinction between the trader and non-trader. Sir 
H. Cairns formally broke ground and opened his batteries against these provisions, 
and Sir R. Bethell was so much astonished and irritated at the cogency of the 
arguments and the weight and influence brought to bear against the clauses within 
and without the House, that he threw up the bill. 

The party politician may admire a parliamentary orator: most when he is 
launching diatribes and sarcasms at his opponents. But we prefer to remember 
our “ Man of Mark”’ in a serener atmosphere, and to paint his portrait with a 
parliamentary bill in his hand. The month is February, Anno Domini 1859— 
scene, the House of Commons. From the Treasury Bench rises a tall, gentle- 
manly figure, with a pale face and good forehead. The hair has a strong suspicion 
of red, without being perhaps absolutely red, all sorts of coaxing, curling, oiling, 
twisting, and other manipulation having been lavished upon it since it escaped 
from the oppressive tyranny of a Chancery wig, to induce it to assume any other 
hue. The dress is neat, and generally natty, not to say somewhat coxcombical— 
the surtout artistically cut, the vest showy and of large pattern, traversed by a 
heavy gold chain, meant to be admired. The “ pants” and boots show the same 
desire for effect. A certain artificiality is visible in the toilette, which promises 
ill for the speech you have come to hear. The pale, well-dressed, trim figure, 
however, soon sets your mind at rest. The voice is natural and earnest, denoting 
an underlying personal conviction rare among forensic speakers. It is nota 
mellifluous voice, is not well modulated, is, in fact, a little strained, and kept up 
to a high pitch somewhat fatiguing to the orator. On the other hand, the utter- 
ance is manly, caim, even, and buoyant with conscious power. The subject is 
not, at the first blush, inviting, for Lord Derby’s Solicitor-General is rising to ask 
for leave to bring in a bill to simplify the transfer of land. Yet for two hours he 
commands the unflagging attention of the House and of every stranger in it, as 
if he were an improvisatore or a Turkish story-teller. The titles to land, the 
difficulties in the way of registration, the previous attempts at legislation, their 
errors and shortcomings, the necessity of simplifying the transfer of real property, 
the obstacles imposed by mortgages, family settlements, and encumbrances of 
various kinds, the precautions to be taken, the new machinery to be set on foot, 
are successively presented with masterly ease and transparent clearness. 

The House is rather thin, but if the speech could be made over again next 
week, five hundred members would come down to hear a discourse which, in 
regard to arrangement and delivery, is unexceptionable, and is, further, a model 
of perspicacity. An occasional and encouraging cheer, as the successive mile- 
stones answering to the divisions of his subject are reached, manifests the undi- 
vided attention and admiration of the audience. When the Solicitor-General 
arrives at his own scheme for the simplification and registration of titles, the 
audience begin to look doubtful and critical. This is the experimentum crucis of 
legislation, and if Cairns’ plan be practical and well devised, every one sees the 





| from legal and political friends. 


being. Moreover, if you found a Whig law officer of the Crown with the requi- 
site humility, he would not sit upon a bench of roses while he carried through a 
rival’s bill. He would be told that he had larceniously appropriated the provi. 
sions of the bill, while legislating, in certain new clauses, in entire ignorance of 
its spirit, with other ingenious and uncomplimentary sarcasms, denoting that the 
real author of the bill and his friends did not approve of its being known in the 
law reports by the name of its appropriator and adopter. 

So the Land Titles Bill stands over, and when a man buys an estate the con. 
veyancers send in a bill they are ashamed to look at, and that horrifies and 
disgusts the vendee. It is easy to say, “ We can wait a year or two; Lord 
Derby will come in again in his turn, and then Sir Hugh Cairns can pass his 
bill.’ But does Zadkiel, in his most imaginative mood, find any conceivable con. 
junction of the planets which warrant him in prophesying two clear years of a 
Conservative Government in Downing-street? Nor is the health of our Man of 
Mark, we regret to say, so satisfactory as might be wished. 

A successful barrister is always tempted to work too hard, and when a man 
has ambition enough to dispute the leadership of the Chancery bar with Bethell, 
and to make the best speech of the evening whenever he goes among politicians 
by profession, he is under a double temptation to read too much, talk too much, 
think too much, sleep too little, and eliminate altogether from the programme the 
half-hours that nature requires for digestion, fresh air, and exercise. A pallid 
complexion, a phthisic-ing something, not perhaps worthy the name of cough, 
shoulders held so as to betray an intenerate thorax to the practised eye, and a 


| feeble gait,—excite painful reminiscences of Follett, and obtain for the honourable 


and learned gentleman much judicious advice, and not a few impressive warnings 
It were to be wished that our Man of Mark had 
already attained to the easy seat and serene atmosphere of “ another place,” and, 
still more, that he had earned his title to a peerage and the Great Seal, by passing 
a sound and efficient measure for simplifying and transferring property in 


land. 
It only remains to add that Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns is the second son o 


the late William Cairns, Esq., of Cultra, county Down; that he was born in 


| 1819, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was first-class in 


classics, and obtained other honours. He was not called tothe bar of the Middle 
Temple until January, 1844, yet in twelve years afterwards he had won a silk 
gown, and become a bencher of Lincoln’s-Inn. In the same year that he became 
a Queen’s Counsel, he led to the altar Mary Harriet, daughter of the late John 
M‘Neile, Esq., of Park Mount, county Antrim. He was returned for Belfast ir 
1852 by one of the largest majorities ever known in that borough, and in 185% 
became Solicitor-General in the Government of the Earl of Derby, with a knight 
hood. 
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TRADE AND PatLantHropy.—lIn the memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelock, recently 
published, the following anecdote is told as illustrative of the erroneous notion 
formerly entertained as to the employment of machinery for purposes of economy: 
“The advantage of free competition, and the inexhaustible resources of new it: 
ventions, contrivances, and appliances were,” it is observed by the editor at that 
time (1658), “utterly ignored. The Swedish ambassador” (to the Court 
Oliver Cromwell) “ seems to have had a gleam of the truth, a dawning conscious 
ness of how desirable it was to economize human labour by introducing machinery; Rex 
whenever practicable. He told a pleasant story of the Czar and a Dutchma); 
and how the latter, observing the boats passing upon the Volga, to be manneé 
with three hundred men in each boat, who, in a storm and high wind, held the 
bottom of the sails down with their hands, offered to the former a mode of mat 
ning each boat quite as efficiently with thirty men instead of the three hundret, 

_ by which the cost of transport would be lessened. But the emperor called him* ~ 
knave, and asked him if a boat that now went with three hundred men should a 
brought to go as well with thirty only, how were the other two hundred ani 7 


seventy men to get their living ?” 


immense advantage of a good Land Titles Bill emanating from a Government 
having the confidence of the country gentlemen and their attorneys. Bethell, 
Malins, Atherton, Macaulay, Rolt, and Selwyn are listening with attentive faces. 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford is under the gallery, for the Lords have adjourned, 
and many peers have accompanied him into the Lower House. Disraeli, prouder 
of Cairns than of any other lieutenant, is in his place on the front Treasury bench, 
a little anxious, for law reform fs one of the strongest outworks of the Derby 
Government, yet gathering confidence and manifesting suppressed delight, as one 
division and exposition succeeds another. Kelly, Whiteside, and half a dozen 
Derbyite Ministers, are ready with their cheers at every pause, when the voice, 
fatigued by the prolonged strain, seeks refreshment in the succulent orange, the 
traces of which a gay pink pocket-handkerchief is brought out to remove. 


. 








When the Solicitor-General sits down cheers more emphatic than boisterous, 
but often resumed and long continued, proceed from every quarter of the House. 
The members look at each other as men who signify by raised eyebrows and 
affirmative nods that they “ would not have missed that speech for a five-pound 
note.”” “ We lave in him,” says an old member to a younger neighbour, “ what 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


Accounts were published in the London journals of Monday, of a battle 
fought on the 6th of November, 1860, at a place called Mahoetahi, between 
the natives and her aw ve aided by volunteers, in which the 

ormer were defeated wi at loss. 5 

: We nt our nae Es day with a map, in which will be found 
distinctly marked, not only the region wherein the battle was fought, but 
other localities that have been the scene of important events. 
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A few words with respect to the important colony of New Zealand and the 
uses which have led to insurrection, war, and bloodshed, cannot, at such a 
ame, be deemed inappropriate. 
~ New Zealand was first discovered by Europeans in the year 1642, and the 
Sovereignty of England over it assumed March 21st, 1841. New Zealand 
“® composed of two large and asmaller island. The two first are divided from 
@ch other by what is now called “ Cook’s Strait.’ The Southern island is 
out 500 miles in length, and in breadth about 100 miles. The Northern 
and is about the same breadth for 300 miles, and then there is a long 
ow projection of 300 miles in addition. In 1859 the European popula- 
mn was estimated to be 71,576, and the native population.no more than 
p,000 persons. 
At is a strange bat an indisputable fact, that where the extent of land is so 
at, and the population, both European and native, so scanty, the war in 
ich England is now engaged has arisen about six hundred acres of land! 
For this the flames of war have been kindled—households devastated— 
mn put to death—peaceful citizens arrayed as soldiers, and soldiets armed 
an inglorious war against savages. The brave, the gallant, and the 





** For a fantasy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
: To hide the slain.”’ 
San such a war as that in which England is now engaged in New Zealand 
pat all justifiable? or, in other words, was it avoidable? The point is one 
@t has been much controverted, and we shall endeavour to make it intel- 
able by a simple narrative of facts. 
rom 1841 to 1854 New Zealand had been governed strictly as a 
bny dependent upon the Crown. A constitution was then given to it. 
Matever satisfaction the change in the system of governing the colony 
@ity have afforded to “the settlers,” circumstances that have since occurred 
Would lead to the inference that, so far as it could be understood by the 
OMAtives, it caused great dissatisfaction amongst them ; for nearly coincident 
M@ith that change two lines of policy were adopted by the natives, each hostile 
9 the settlers. 
oy The first of these has been called “ the Maori King movement,” its object 

ing to have a native king to govern the Maories, as the Queen of England 
nd her representative, the Governor of New Zealand, rule over the Euro- 
cans. This movement sprang up about the year 1854, chiefly among the 
faihaito tribe, hereditary foes of the Ngatiawa. 
It was with this tribe the English troops came into conflict on the 6th 
November, at Mahoetahi. 











The second hostile course of action against “the settlers” has been enforced 
by what is called “the Land League.” It originated in the feeling of the 
natives that the constant alienation of property was impoverishing them, 
and giving more strength to the encroachments of the ns. About 
seven years ago a meeting of the members of the Land League took place in 
the Ngatiayani country, when the natives pledged themselves not only to 
sell no more land, but to take the life of any one who should attempt to do 
so. It was also resolved at that meeting of the natives, “that they should 
entirely repossess themselves of land already alienated by them, and drive the 
European settlers into the sea.” 


It was s sted that the only possible way for putting an end to anarchy 
and bloodshed in the Taranaika territory was by the Governor's purchasing 
the disputed lands. In this view the ——- ministers of the Governor 
coincided. In March, 1859, he went to Taranaika, and “in an assembly of 
the natives made a declaration, that he would purchase for a fair price, from 
any one willing to sell, who could make out an undoubted title to his land ; 
that he would buy from no one whose title was not clear, but that he would 

rmit no one to prevent the sale of land by those to whom it undoubtedly 

elonged. Thereupon a native, named Te Teira, rose, and declared there 
was a block of land of 600 acres belonging to him, and that he was prepared 
to sell it. Teira said to the Governor, ‘ Will po consent to buy my land ?’ 
The Governor replied, ‘ If the land is yours, 1 consent to buy it.’ Upon this 
Teira laid down a mat at the Governor's feet, as a token that the land had 
departed from him. Seeing that there was no interruption, some natives 
present said, ‘ Waitara is gone.’ Then William King (Wiremu Kingi) arose 
and said, ‘ Waitara is in my hand, I will never let it go. Governor, there is 
no land for you.’ Thereupon he waved his hand, and, with his followers, 
ubruptly left the assembly.” | 

And it is for this piece of land the war was commenced. Had Wiremu 
Kingi any claim upon the 600 acres which could justify his interference be- 
tween the buyer and the seller ? None—beyond this—that he was at the head 
of a native cabal—the Land League—who had resolved to permit no native 
to part with land to the European settlers. 

e quote from a pamphlet of the Rev. E. H. Browne, “ The Cause of the 
War in New Zealand,” the following passage, which puts in a clear light the 
state of affairs in New Zealand :— 


*¢ What makes it more apparent that King’s was really a political move, rather 
than a personal claim of right, is, that immediately after Teira’s offer of land to 
the Governor, King fell back upon the supports of the Winkato, invoking the 
co-operation of the Maori king; and a letter was sent to the Maori king, offering 
the land from the European border to him. Moreover, before any movement of 
our troops to Waitara, King had prepared two strongly-fortified pas, well stored 
with provisions, and had sent letters to all parts of the country requesting 
support.” 


In defiance of the Queen’s supremacy, a native king was to be established 
in one portion of New Zealand, and in another there was an armed con- 
spiracy to prevent natives, under the penalty of death, from disposing of 
their lands to Europeans. If Wirimu Kingi could, by force of arms, prevent 
Te Teira from selling his 600 acres of land, and the Governor from 
purchasing it, then the sale of lands by natives to Europeans was completely 
put an end to. 

Under such circumstances, hostilities were unavoidable, and had the 
armies of the Europeans been successful in every engagement, as they were 
in the battle at Mahoetahi, no doubt would, we believe, have been enter- 
tained on the subject, and but slight controversy have arisen respecting it. 

The conflict of the 6th of November has disposed of the “ Maori-king 
movement ;” but the warriors of the Land League are still unsubdued. 

In all their battles the New Zealand natives have proved themselves to be 
courageous combatants. Although the loss of life of Europeans in the 
attack of the Mahoetahi pa or fort was trifling, still it is to be regretted that 
amongst its victims should have been the heroic young volunteer, F. Brown, 
a boy not more than sixteen years of age, the son of a respected clergyman 
who left England about a twelvemonth since. 

Let us hope that the severe lesson that has been taught to the natives 
may induce them to sue for peace, and dispose them to submit to the law of 
England, as they can no longer, with impunity, set it at defiance. 








Topacco.—That the pleasures of smell and taste are much deteriorated 
by the familiar uses of tobacco, I agree with your Gouty Philosopher, and 
presume not even tobacco-smokers will deny. It is demonstrable that the 
exquisite odour of flowers cannot be appreciated by the sense infected with 
snuff; and it is equally certain that smoking ruins the palate for the per- 
ception of the refined art of cookery, and the flavour (as well as the bou- 
quet) of rich and delicate wines. So far, no doubt, the loss suffered in con- 
sequence of this selfish indulgence is very great, but there is another to be added 
which I have not seen alluded to in any counter-blast—I mean the embraces 
of innocent affection. Let no cigar-puffing husband imagine he can know what it 
is, even if yielded to his fetid lips (as it must always be reluctantly by innocent 
nature) ; let him not fancy that the sweetness of his wife’s affectionate salute is 
not tainted by intermixture with snuffy particles or pot-house scents. In one 
word, however goodnatured, no female, with the habits of Englishwomen above 
the lowest classes, but must dislike the addiction to a luxury so uncomplimentary 
to the sex. 


Assurp Insurance Scuemes.—From 1708 to 1720, people were invited in 
London to anticipate by a trifling sacrifice every imaginable eventuality, the fear 
of which might disturb their peace of mind. For 5s. a quarter a man might 
insure the payment to his representatives of £120 on his decease. Another 
scheme of mutual assurance has been preserved, under which each member was 
to contribute 2s. 6d. towards each baptized infant of a co-assurer, until he had 
one of his own, when he was to be entitled to £200. The list of assurance pro- 
jects of the South Sea Bubble era—thirty in number—concludes with the 
” “insurance from highwaymen,”’ 
rum insurance.” 


‘insurance from housbreakers, 
6 


following : 
“insurance from death by drinking Geneva, 
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THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, ESQ,, 
Author of “ Framiey Parsonage,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” &c. 


To be followed by “MRS. GENERAL TALBQYS.” 
(Concluded from page 35.) 


Ix the evening he did come out, and sat with me as I smoked my cigar. The 
boat, he was told, would almost undoubtedly come in by daybreak on the following 
morning, and be off at nine; whereas it was very improbable that any arrival 
from Jerusalem would be so early as that. “ Besides,’ I reminded him, “ your 
ancle will hardly hurry down to Jaffa, because he will have no reason to think but 
what you have already started. There are no telegraphs here you know.” 

In the evening he was still very sad, though the paroxysm of his terror seemed 
to have passed away. I would not bother him, as he had himself chosen the fol- 


lowing morning for the telling of his story. So I sat and smoked, and talked to him | 


about our past journey, and by degrees the power of speech came back to him, and 
I again felt that llovedhim. Yes,lovedhim! I have not taken many such fancies 
into my head at so short a notice, but I did love him as though he were a 
younger brother. I felt a delight in serving him, and though I was almost old 
enough to be his father I ministered to him, as though he had been an old man, 
or a woman. : 

On the following morning we were stirring at daybreak, and found that the 
vessel was in sight. She would be in the roads off the town in two hours’ time, 
they said, and would start at eleven or twelve. And then we walked round by 
the gate of the town, and sauntered a quarter of a mile or so along the way that 
leads towards Jerusalem. I could see that his eye was anxiously turned down 
the road, but he said nothing. We saw no cloud of dust, and then we returned 
to breakfast. 

“The steamer has come to anchor,” said our dirty Polish hogt to us in exe- 
crable English. ‘ And we may be off on board,” said Smith. “ Not yet,” he 
said; “they must put their cargo out first.” I saw, however, that Smith was 
uneasy, and I made up my mind to go off to the vessel at once. When they 
should see an English portmanteau making an offer to come up the gangway, the 
Austrian sdilors would not stop it. So I called for the bill, and ordered that the 
things should be taken down to the wretched broken heap of rotten timber, which 
they called a quay. Smith had not told me his story, but no doubt he would as 
soon as he was on board. | 

I was in the very act of squabbling with the Pole over the last demand for 
piastres, when we heard a noise in the gateway of the inn, and I saw Smith’s 
countenance become pale. It was an Englishman’s voice asking if there were 
any strangers there; so I went into the courtyard, closing the door behind me, 
and turning the key upon the landlord and Smith. “ Smith,” said I to myself, 
* will keep the Pole quiet if he have any wit left.” 

The man who had asked the question had the air of an upper English servant, 
and I thought that I recognized one of those whom I had seen with the old gen- 
tleman on the road; but the matter was soon put at rest by the appearance of 
that gentleman himself. He walked up into the courtyard, looked hard at me 
from under those bushy eyebrows, just raised his hat, and then said,—“ I believe 
I am speaking to Mr. Jones.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I am Mr. Jones. Can I have the honour of serving you?” 

There was something peculiarly unpleasant about this man’s face. At the 
present moment I examined it closely, and could understand the great aversion 
which his nephew felt towards him. He looked like a gentleman and like a man 
of talent, nor was there anything of meanness in his face; neither was he ill- 
looking, in the usual acceptation of the word. But one could see that he was 
solemn, austere, and overbearing ; that he would be incapable of any light enjoy- 
ment, and unforgrving towards all offences. I took him to be a man who, being 
old himself, could never remember that he had been young, and who therefore 
hated the levities of youth. To me such a character is specially odious; for I 
would fain, if it be possible, be young even to my grave. Smith, if he were 
clever, might escape from the window of the room, which opened out upon a 
terrace, and still get down to the steamer. I would keep the old man in play for 
some time; and, even though I lost my passage, would be true to my friend. 
There lay our joint luggage at my feet in the yard. If Smith would venture 
away without his portion of it, all might yet be right. 

“ My name, sir, is Sir William Weston,” he began. I had heard of the name 
before, and knew him to be a man of wealth, and family, and note. I took off 
my hat, and said that I had much honour in meeting Sir William Weston. 

“ And I presume you know the object with which I am now here,” he con- 
tinued. 

“ Not exactly,” said I. “ Nor do I understand how I possibly should know it, 
seeing that, up to this moment, I did not even know your name, and have heard 
nothing concerning either your movements or your affairs.”’ 

“ Sir,” said he, “ 1 have hitherto believed that I might at any rate expect from 
you the truth.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “I am bold to think that you will not dare to tell me, that either 
now, or at any other time, you have received, or expect to receive, from me 
anything that is not true.” 

He then stood still, looking at me for a moment or two, and I beg to assert 
that I looked as fully at him. There was, at any rate, no cause why I should 
tremble before him. I was not his nephew, nor was I responsible for his nephew's 
doings towards him. Two of his servants were behind him, and on my side 
there stood a boy and girl belonging to the inn. They, however, could not under- 
stand a word of English. I saw that he was hesitating, but at last he spoke out. 
I confess, now, that his words, when they were spoken, did, at the first moment, 
make me tremble. 

“] have to charge you,” said he, “ with eloping with my niece, and I demand 


, 


You are perfectly aware that I am her 











of you to inform me where she is. 


guardian by law.” 
I did tremble—not that I cared much for Sir William’s guardianship, but I saw 
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before me so terrible an embarrassment! And then I felt so thoroughly abashed me in the { 
in that I had allowed myself to be so deceived! It all came back upon me in a did; ands 
moment, and covered me with ashame that even made me blush. I had travelled suaded me 
through the desert with a woman for days, and had not discovered her though —woald e 
she had given me a thousand signs. All those signs I remembered now, and I reader kno 
blushed painfully. When her hand was on my forehead I still thought that she “I have 
was aman! I declare that at this moment I felt a stronger disinclination to face woe ache 


my late companion than I did to encounter her angry uncle. 
“Your niece!’ I said, speaking with a sheepish bewilderment which should 
have convinced him at once of my innocence. She had asked me, too, whether | 


Weston’s c 
to be.” 


was a married man, and I had denied it. How was I to escape from such a “Sir!” | 
mess of misfortunes? I declare that I began to forget her troubles in my own. | on the spot 
“Yes, my niece, Miss Julia Weston. The disgrace which you have brought ~ “Tt is 1 
upon me must be wiped out; but my first duty is to save that unfortunate young —— a har 
woman from further misery.” a “Madam 
“If it be as you say,” I exclaimed, “ by the honour of a gentleman——” 4 aan That y 
“I care nothing for the honour of a gentleman till I see it proved. Be good facts are as 
enough to inform me, sir, whether Miss Weston is in this house.” 4 the honour 
For a moment I hesitated; but I saw at once that I should make myself — me as thou 
responsible for certain mischief, of which I was at any rate hitherto in truth — - I wae a 
innocent, if I allowed myself to become a party to concealing a young lady. Up ordinary di 
to this period I could at any rate defend myself, whether my defence were William as 
believed or not believed. I still had a hope that the charming Julia might have each other 
escaped through the window, and a feeling that if she had done so I was not ew 
responsible. When I turned the lock I turned it on Smith. e ir 
For a moment I hesitated, and then walked slowly across the yard and opened ath ri 


the door. “ Sir William,” I said, as I did so, ‘I travelled here with a companion 
dressed as a man; and I believed him to be what he seemed till this minute.”’ 

“ Sir!” said Sir William, with a look of scorn in his face, which gave me the 
lie in my teeth as plainly as any words could do. And then he entered the room. 
The Pole was standing in one corner, apparently amazed at what was going on, 
and Smith —I may as well call her Miss Westor at once, for the baronet’s 
statement was true—was sitting on a sort of divan in the corner of the 
chamber, hiding her face in her hands. She had made no attempt at an escape, 
and a full explanation was therefore indispensable. For myself I own that I felt 
ashamed of my part in the play, ashamed even of my own innocency. Had I 
been less innocent I should certainly have contrived to appear much less guilty. 


ion, and p 
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Had it occurred to me on the banks of Jordan that Smith was a lady, I should Boiressag 
not have travelled with her in her gentleman’s habiliments from Jerusalem to answered, : 
Jaffa. Had she condescended to remain under my protection, she must have done I, “I have 
so without a masquerade. Tt is t 
The uncle stood still and looked at his niece. He probably understood how ment. 
thoroughly stern and disagreeablé was his own face, and considered that he could “ There 
punish the crime of his relative in no severer way than by.looking at her. In this meetiz 
this I think he was right. But at last there was a necessity for speaking. ‘‘ Un- aiivanced ¢ 
fortunate young woman!” he said, and then paused. married m: 
* We had better get rid of the landlord,” I said, “‘ before we come to any ex- him one W 
planation.”” And I motioned to the man to leave the room. This he did very But the 
unwillingly, but at last he was gone. . nothing cx 
“T fear that it is needless to care on her account who may hear the story of —— She looked 
her shame,”’ said Sir William. I looked at Miss Weston, but she still sat hidiug inethought 
her face. However, if she did not defend herself, it was necessary that I should © Bat what 
defend both her and me. q her look ? 
‘IT do not know how far I may be at liberty to speak with reference to the chance qu 
private matters of yourself or,of your—your niece, Sir William Weston. I would was a strat 
not willingly interfere ¥ to pass cer 
“ Sir,” said he, “your interference has already taken place. Will you have seemed as t 
the goodness to explain to me what are your intentions with regard to that : - had been n 
lady ?” hg _ And her 


Heaven help me! My intentions, of course, were to leave her 
Indeed, I could hardly be said to have formed any inten- 


she had n 
which she 


My intentions! 
in her uncle’s hands. 








tention since I had learned that I had been honoured by a lady’s presence. At austerity o 
this moment I deeply regretted that I had thoughtlessly stated to her that I was I take it t 
an unmarried man. In doing sol had had noobject. But at that time “Smith” never got « 
had been quite a stranger to me, and I had not thought it necessary to declare 7 idea had c 
my own private concerns. Since that I had talked so little of myself that the And then- 
fact of my family at home had not been mentioned. “Will you have the good- | that her w 
ness to explain what are your intentions with regard to that lady?” sajd the she had fle 
baronet. “ Then, 
“Oh, Uncle William!” exclaimed Miss Weston, now at length raising her head ~ doubled-dy 
from her hands. 4 “ And y 
“ Hold your peace, madam,” said he. ‘ When called upon to speak you will 7 “ Unel 
: : , aeerr" ncle 
find your words with difficulty enough. Sir, I am waiting for an answer from © to ‘ham feel 
ou.” y i f 
4 “ But, uncle, he is nothing to me ;—the gentleman is nothing to me!” ae py 
“ By the heavens above us he shall be something, or I will know the reason fe ian 
why! What! he has gone off with you; he has travelled through the country The Po! 
with you, balling you from your only natural friend ; he has been your companion the packet 
for sagem ose perceived, 
“ Six days, sir,” said I. say that tl 
‘“‘ Sir!” said the baronet, again giving me the lie. “ And now,” he continued, did seem, 1 
addressing his niece, ‘‘ you tell me that he is nothing to you! He shall give me stratagem, 
his promise that he will make you his wife at the consulate at Alexandria, or I lutely nece 
will destroy him. I know who he is.” 4 would con 
“ If you know who I am,” said I, “you must know ——” To this pr 
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But he would not listen to me. ‘“ And as for you, madam, unless he makes me | continued, ‘‘ will at once perceive that you, as a gentleman, should allow us to 
that promise—.” And then he paused in his threat, and, turning round, looked | proceed on our journey without the honour of your company.” 


me in the face. I saw that she also was looking at me, though not openly as he 

did ; and some flattering devil that was at work round my heart would have per- 

suaded me that she also would have heard a certain answer given without dismay 

—would even have received comfort in her agony from such answer. But the 

reader knows how completely that answer was out of my power. 

“T have not the slightest ground for supposing,” said I, ‘that the lady would 
accede to such an arrangement—if it were possible. My acquaintance with her 
has been altogether confined to——. To tell the truth, I have not been in Miss 
Weston’s confidence, and have taken her to be only that which she has seemed 
to be.” 

“ Sir!” said the Baronet, again looking at me as though he would wither me 

on the spot for my falsehood. 

“Tt is true!” said Julia, getting up from her seat, and appealing with 
clasped hands to her uncle—“ as true as heaven.” 

“Madam !” said he, “do you both take me for a fool?” 

“That you should take me for one,” said I, ‘would be very natural. The 
facts are as we state to you. Miss Weston—as I now learn that she is—did me 
the honour of calling at my hotel, having heard——.” And*then it seemed to 
me as though I were attempting to screen myself by telling the story against her, 
/ so I was again silent. Never in my life had I been in a position of such extra- 
/ ordinary difficulty. The duty which I owed to Julia as a woman, and to Sir 
William as a guardian, and to myself as the father of a family, all clashed with 
each other. I was anxious to be generous, honest, and prudent; but it was 
» impossible, so I made up my mind to say nothing further. 

' “Mr. Jones,” said the baronet, ‘I have explained to you the only arrange- 
ment which under the present circumstances I can permit to pass without open 
exposure and condign punishment. That you are a gentleman by birth, educa- 
tion, and position I am aware,’’—whereupon I raised my hat, and then he con- 
‘tinued. “ That lady has three hundred a year of her own.——” 
_ “And attractions, personal and mental, which are worth ten times the money,” 
said I; and I bowed to my fair friend, who iooked at me the while with sad 
beseeching eyes. I confess that the mistress of my bosom, had she known my 
noughts at that one moment, might have had room for anger. 

“Very well,” continued he. “Then the proposal which I name cannot, I 
"imagine, but be satisfactory. If you will make to her and to me the only amends 
"which it is in your power as a gentleman to afford, I will forgive all. Tell me that 
) you will make her your wife on your arrival in Egypt.” 

I would have given anything not to have looked at Miss Weston at this 
= moment, but I could not help it. I did turn my face half round to her before I 
; answered, and then felt that I had been cruel in doing so. “Sir William,” said 
I, “ I have at home already a wife and family of my own.” 

_ “Tt is not true!” said he, retreating a step, and staring at me with amaze- 

ment. 

“There is something, sir,” I replied, “in the unprecedented circumstances of 
this meeting, and in your position with regard to that lady, which, joined to your 
advanced age, will enable me to regard that useless insult as unspoken. I ama 
; married man. There is the signature of my wife’s last letter,” and I handed 
him one which I had received as I was leaving Jerusalem. 

But the coarse violent contradiction which Sir William had given me was as 
nothing compared with the reproach conveyed in Miss Weston’s countenance. 
She looked at me as though all her anger were now turned against me. And yet, 
methought, there was more of sorrow than of resentment in her countenance. 
But what cause was there for either? Why should I be reproached, even by 
her look? She did not remember at the moment that when I answered her 
chance question as to my domestic affairs, I had answered it as to a man who 
was a stranger to me, and not as to a beautiful woman with whom I was about 
to pass certain days in close and intimate society. To her, at the moment, it 
seemed as though I had cruelly deceived her. In truth the one person really deceived 
had been myself. 

And here I must explain, on behalf of the lady, that when she first joined me 
she had no other view than that of seeing the banks of the Jordan in that guise 
which she had chosen to assume in order to escape from the solemnity and 
austerity of a disagreeable relative. She had been very foolish, and that was all. 
I take it that she had first left her uncle at Constantinople, but on this point I 
never got certain information. Afterwards, while we were travelling together, the 
idea had come upon her, that she might go on as far as Alexandria with me. 
And then I know nothing further of the lady’s intentions, but I am certain 
that her wishes were good and pure. Her uncle had been intolerable to her, and 
she had fled from him. Such had been her offence and no more. 


























- Pa pe a4 
“Then, sir,” said the baronet, giving me back my letter, “ you must be a 
doubled-dyed villain.” 

” 


** And you, sir,” said I——””_ But here Julia Weston interrupted me. 

** Uncle, you altogether wrong this gentleman,” she said. ‘“ He has been kind 
to me beyond my power of words to express; but, till told by you, he knew 
nothing of my secret. Nor would he have known it,” she added, looking down 
upon the ground. As to that latter assertion I was at liberty to believe as much 
as I pleased. 

The Pole now came to the door, informing us that any who wished to start by 
the packet must go on board, and therefore, as the unreasonable old gentleman 
perceived, it was necessary that we should all make our arrangements. I cannot 
say that they were such as enable me to look back on them with satisfaction. He 
did seem, now at last, to believe that I had been an unconscious agent in his niece’s 
stratagem, but he hardly on that account became civil to me. ‘“ It was abso- 





lutely necessary,” he said, “ that he, and that unfortunate young woman,” as he | 


would continue to call her, “should depart at once,—by this ship now going.” 
To this proposition of course I made no opposition. “ And you, Mr. Jones,” he 


This was very dreadful, but what could I say; or, indeed, what could I do? 
My most earnest desire in the matter was to save Miss Weston from annoyance ; 
and under existing circumstances my presence on board could not but be a 
burden to her. And then, if I went,—if I did go, in opposition to the wishes of 
the baronet, could I trust my own prudence? It was better for all parties that I 
should remain. 

“Sir William,” sajd I, after a minute’s consideration, “if you will apologize 
to me for the gross insults you have offered me, it shall be as you say.” 

“Mr. Jones,” said Sir William, “I do apologize for the words which I used to 
you while I was labouring under a very natura! misconception of the circum- 
stances.” I do not know that I was much the better for the apology, but at the 
moment I regarded it as sufficient. 

Their things were then hurried down to the strand, and I accompanied them to 
the ruined quay. I took off my hat to Sir William as he was first let down into 
the boat. He descended first, so that he might receive his niece—for all Jaffa 
now knew that it was a lady—and then I gave her my hand for the last time. 
“ God bless you, Miss Weston,” I said, pressing it closely. “God bless you, 
Mr. Jones,” she replied. And from that day to this I have neither spoken to 
her nor seen her. 

I waited a fortnight at Jaffa for the French boat, eating cutlets of goats’ flesh, 
and wandering among the orange groves. I certainly look back on that fortnight 
as the most miserable period of my life. I had been deceived, and had failed to 
discover the deceit, even though the deceiver had perhaps wished that I should 
do so. For that blindness I have never forgiven myself. 





THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XXVII. 








MR. WAGSTAFFE DISCOURSES ON THE HAPPINESS OF THE MISERABLE. 


Osstay—if there ever were such a person—or Mr. James Macpherson» 
in the disguise of the Celtic Homer, says, in one of his wild and beautiful 
poems, “There is a joy in grief, when peace dwells in the soul of the sad.” 
Any one with the least knowledge of his own character, or that of the people 
with whom he comes into contact, will admit the truth of the apophthegm. 
All men and women of any sensibility are glad at times— 


To lend their hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy. 


Poets in all ages have delighted to sing of the gentle joys of sadness. Sad- 
ness, when not too sad—the sadness of those who have no particular reason 
for being sad at all—has invariably inspired more melody than mirth. The 
finest tunes of all nations are the tender, the plaintive, the sad, and thesolemn. 
The “ Il Penseroso” of our noble-minded Milton appeals more effectually to 
the heart and the imagination of almost every reader than “ L’Allegro.” 
Happy people, it may be observed, take particular pleasure in stage tragedies ; 
and a very ill-natured writer has declared, doubtless grinning with demoniac 
delight when he penned the abominable passage—‘ that every one feels 
pleased to hear of the misfortunes of his friends.” And there is a hidden truth 
in the remark, of which its author was not perhaps aware. “ My friend 
Windy in misfortune!” says Shindy,—“ It will give me real delight to help 
him.” And so it does. “ Nothing would give me greater satisfaction,” said 
a Kentucky orator, “than to see England beset and invaded by all the Powers 
of Europe, and in a regular fix and extremity of peril.” “‘ Why ?” asked an 
amazed Englishman. “ Because,” replied Kentucky, “the United States 
would come to the rescue of the old critter, whip all her enemies, and set 
her on her legs again !—Eyes ! shouldn’t I like it !” 

That immortal philosopher Jacques in “ As You Like it” said, with all 
the gusto of a real epicure, that he could “suck melancholy out of a song as 
a weasel sucked eggs.” And though he had neither the scholar’s, nor the 
musician’s, nor the courtiers, nor the soldier’s, nor the lawyer's, nor the 
fine lady’s melancholy, “ but a melancholy of his own, compounded of many 
simples, and extracted from many objects,” it is quite evident that he took 
great delight in cultivating it, tending it, pruning it, seeing it bear flower 
and fruit; and that without that plant in his mind’s garden he would have 
been a truly wretched object, and no particular ornament to the beautiful 
comedy in which he plays so graceful a part. 

But it is not of mere melancholy,—dreamy, shadowy, and sentimental, born 
of habit and temperament, or, perhaps, of a too bountiful dinner, or an 
extra glass of Guinness or Bass, Laffitte or Chambertin,—that I desire to 
speak at present, but of positive, actual, sharp, unmistakable Misery. The 
happiness experienced by Jacques, seated under the shadow of his melancholy 
boughs, and railing against the world, was of a highly refined and intellectual 
character,—a happiness not to be felt, or even imagined, by what the world 
would call a happy man ;—say, for instance, by a prosperqus tradesman, or 
an alderman not overburthened with sensibilities. Jacques was so full of 
kindness, and benevolence, and of goodwill towards every living creature 
that he grieved for the sorrows of the hunted and wounded deer, and vented 
his gentle rebuke on those “fat and greasy citizens,” the unwounded herd 
which passed carelessly and callously by, without so much as a look of pity 
at their luckless comrade. 

Not so benign is the happiness of those who are truly, not sentimentally 
or poetically, miserable. Their happiness must be largely and hotly spiced 
with ill-nature,—and this is the essential difference between Melancholy and 
Misery. The dish of the miserable must have a curry of spite, a pepper of 
scorn, a mustard of anger, a vinegar of disgust to compound the savoury 
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! 
salad of their misanthropy, or it will lack all the condiments which render it | 
palatable to the disordered appetite. | 

Railing is, as far as I can judge, the prime delight of the miserable 
man; and what is called “nagging,” of the miserable woman. The 
miserable poor rail against the rich, and are for the moment, in their own 
estimation, as good, or better than the objects of theirenvy. The miserable 
rich man, too conscious of the uselessness of his riches to give him health, 
or strength, or even peace of mind, rails against the poor because they do 
not possess the impossible virtues which he never thought it necessary to 
exhibit in his own person, and is consoled for his misery by the hope that 
others are far more miserable than he. The old lass of thirty-seven, too 
scraggy, too ill-favoured, or too needy to find a mate ere the green leaf grows 
yellow, rails or “nags” against sweet eighteen that has been snapped up, ere it 
has well budded into perfect beauty. The old beau, obliged to pad his cheeks, 
to wear a wig and false front teeth, and supplement his shrunken calves, 
rails against the young beau, who is not driven to make such deplorable 
shifts, and finds his miserable happiness in extolling the past at the expense 
of the present, denying the existence of genius, beauty, or good manners in 
the new generation that is pushing such men as he from the stools on which 
they have sat too long. 

It is in cases where a man’s misery is most obviously and palpably the result 
of his own errors and misconduct, that he experiences the great and sweet 
pleasure of blaming somebody else—his wife, his child, his brother, his 
friend, his partner in business, or, in addition to one or more of these, the 
world in general. With what gusto of joy he launches out his anathemas 
against them! With what tender pity and respect he treats his own dear 
and inoffensive self—himself who thought no harm, meant no harin, did no 
harm, but who was the victim of too cruel fate, and the unparalleled villany 
of his fellow-creatures! With what fierce invective he flavours his discourse, 
in order to keep up the healthy glow of his blood, and maintain his physical 
and moral being in warmth and comfort ! | 

A man very often comes to love his misery, just as the Highlander of 
old felt himself particularly uncomfortable when cured of the itch—that 
was alike his torment and his oecupation. Another man will be found 
to take a pride in his misery, and in persuading himself that it is, at all 
events, the greatest misery suffered by any one in the county, or the 
kingdom, or perhaps in the world. “ Pigram calls himself unhappy,” quoth 
Pogram. “The fool! What is his petty, paltry misery compared to mine ? 
A molehill to a mountain! If he wants to see what actual grief is, let him 
come to me, and he will learn not to make such a fuss about his trumpery 
sorrows.” And this said, Pogram grows proud, and congratulates himself on 
his superiority to Pigram, and is, for the time being, supremely happy in the 
thought. One man of this kind succeeded in carrying his boast beyond the 
grave itself, for he had it inscribed upon his tombstone in Worcester 
Cathedral, where it may still be seen, in the single word Miserrmvs. No 
doubt the individual, whoever he may have been, was most miserable, as he 
says ; but, in my mind, there is notdoubt that he was mightily pleased with 
the notion that he towered as high above all other miserables, as Napo- 
leon IIT. towers above the youngest drummer-boy of the imperial guard, or 
Alexander of Russia above his meanest serf. Misery was his bosom friend, 
and he evidently made the most of the companionship. The man’s history is 
unknown, but that such an inscription was placed over his grave by any other 
orders than his own, it is quite impossible to believe. It is just as impossible 
not to believe that ere dying he was highly gratified by it. 

But these things are of the earth, earthy,—and smell of man’s evil 
passions. Of all the happiness of the truly miserable, none is so pure, so 
blessed, as sleep. “God giveth his beloved sleep.” God giveth the 
wretched sleep also ; for without it misery would be too acute for the weak 
human brain and nervous system to bear; and madness, failing the beneficent 
aid of slumber, would step in to the rescue, and remove the intolerable agony 
of one evil by the infliction of a smaller. When sleep comes misery is 
grateful ; and, until the awakening, may share as pure a happiness as falls 
to the lot of those who have never suffered. 

Much might be said of the happiness of that most miserable of all the 
wretched creatures to whom Death refuses the last great alleviation of human 
sorrow—I mean those who are deprived of Heaven’s best gift, their reason. 
Any one who has visited a mad-house with a heart to feel for and an intellect 

to judge of what he saw, must have derived this consolation from the melan- 
choly sight, that madness is not always such a misery to the mad as to the 
spectator. There are a balance and a compensation for all things. 


If we are sane, we feel our sanity 

In care and sorrow and perennial toil ; 

If we are mad, just Heaven looks pitving down, 
And sends us dreams that shame realities, 


And the waking dreams of the mad are evidently more gorgeous and gra- 
tifying than those of the sane, for the poor, wretched, ugly hag often imagines 
herself to be an empress, wears a paper cap which she thinks a crown, wields 
a straw which she endows with the power and virtue of a sceptre, peoples 
the bare floor of her wretched dormitory with Grooms of the Stole, Gold 
Sticks, Silver Sticks, and Lord Chamberlains. “Begone!” said a woful 
woman to a party of visitors, of whom I made one, at Bethlehem Hospital. 


** But if you will not go, 
Come in respectfully. Take off vour shoes, 
Go down upon your knees. Do you not see 
That vou are treading on my tapestries 7? 
Are you so blind that you are not aware 
You stand in presence of the QurEN or GarzF?” 


That was the title she gave herself ; and who can tell what happiness it may 

have afforded her? 

But the happiness of the miserable is very often a long-dated bill, drawn 

upon the Bank of the next world, with the fullest faith and conviction 

on the part of the drawer that it will be duly honoured. As far as my 

observation of the modes of thought among the uneducated poor in my 

own neighbourhood extends, I believe that a gross misconception of the 
teaching and spirit of the Gospel pervades their minds, and that they imagine 
Lazarus was taken to heaven, and to God’s grace, not because he was a good. 
man, but because he was a poor beggar ; and that Dives was punished and. 
tormented in eternal flame, not because he was a bad man, but because he- 
was rich, and was clad in purple and fine linen. I have spoken on this. 
subject with my respected and most excellent friend the pastor of the little: 
village of Wilbye—a man in whose person all the graces of the scholar and. 
the gentleman, and all the kindly charities of the Christian, seem to me to be: 
united—and hé has invariably confirmed my observation by the results of his 
own. He has constant difficulty in eradicating the notion from the minds of 
his humble parishioners, both male and female. “It is the turn of the rich 
in this world—it will be the turn of the poor in the next.” That is their 
consolation over their scanty meals, in their barely-furnished hovels. It. 
is not any refined idea of heavenly perfection and more perfect joy than. 
this world affords, but a gross and sensual idea of merely physical and. 
tangible wealth, of golden crowns, of glittering palaces, and of wealth,, 
majesty, and dominion—all of which are to be denied in the next and superior 
state of existence to the great and the mighty of the present earth. 

It is a phase of this comfortable but most irreligious delusion that lies at. 
the foundation of all the macerations, flagellations, and penances of the early 
Christian Church, and that reconciles the mendicant friars of the present day 
to the hardship of their lot. Miserable in the present, shall they not be 
happy in the future? It was this warming delusion that sent the wretched 
old creature, “Sr. Smmzon Srruires,” to stand for years on the top of a 
column, exposed to the baking sun—the shrivelling cold—the rotting dews ;— 
that made him a filthy semblance of the humanity which he denied and dis- 
graced ;—and caused him to forego all the duties of citizenship—all the offices 
of human brotherhood—all the charities and decencies of life—and to pile 
degradation on degradation on his idiotic head. Miserable as man could. 
make himself, he was proud and happy ;—proud of his fancied superiority 
to the rest of mankind ; happy in the idea that every moment of his self- 
inflicted pain would be rewarded with an eternity of bliss. 

Such are a few instances of the happiness of the miserable. And it is well 
that the miserable are happy, for utter misery, without a grain of consola- 
tion, like utter darkness without a ray of light, would be too much for poor 
humanity to bear. But lest I should trench upon the domain of the pulpit, 
which is not my intention, let me leave the further consideration of a subject, 
which is infinitely rich in illustration to the recognised teachers and pastors 
of the people, that they may expound the true meaning of the divine words, 
“ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” I have heard Dr. Magrowder, of Wrigglesbury, preach on this beautiful 
text, and make nothing of it, because he has neither pith nor elocution, and 
mumbles when he ought to speak emphatically ; and I have heard the Reve- 
rend Hope Hollywood, of Wilbye, preach upon it till there was not a dry eye 
or an unmoved heart in his whole congregation. 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. VI. 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Or a portly presence and a commanding air, loud in voice, decided in opinion, 
a little fierce and more than a little aggressive, greedy and encroaching, given 
to lengthy visits uninvited, notorious for her secret conferences with the cook, 
ruthless in the matter of box room, and without fixed principles as to small 
change, always in antagonism, yet never ashamed to carry invisible sponges 
in her palms—who does not know the British mother-in-law, as depicted by 
satirists and caricaturists, and held up as a warning terror by all men dis- 
inclined to the yoke of matrimony? And perhaps the caricature has some 
of its features like the original : perhaps that Brutus crop is not all of tow,, 
those sharpened teeth not all bred in the dentition of a tusker, that com- 
manding figure not only a scaffolding of bones clothed into symmetry by 
cotton and whalebone : perhaps here and there is a line of exactness in the 
portrait, a flavour of truth in the voice, a gesture not entirely pantomimic : 
and perhaps the British mother-in-law is not always in very truth the most 
genial person in the world, nor hers the most amiable form under which 
womanhood might be presented. But whatsoever her sins, society punishes 
her with full rigour. Every hand is raised against her, every verdict is given 
to her disfavour; few the words and very weak the voices which speak 
pleadingly for her, while the most timid has no faltering at the hardest phrase, 
and often they who know least swell the outcry to the loudest. Yet she has 
her trials too, the poor soul, and suffers in the bondage common to all the 
daughters of Eve. For she finds it hard, and very bitter to be borne, to see 
the girl whom she nursed at her breast, and who even now in her ripe 
maidenhood is still the child—the youngling—to her, transferred to the keeping 
of a stranger, and to feel that henceforward the golden barrier of a newly- 
welded wedding-ring lies between their long-united lives. There must be no 
more dictation from the one ; no more submission from the other. A new 
master lords it over the former slave of love and nature, and the bereaved 
queen doffs her crown and robes of state for the wearing of an usurping king. 
Can we wonder if flesh and blood cries out against this, and refuses to deny 
the thorn pricking through the flesh to the living nerve? Can we wonder if 
a woman of the true tawny blood repudiates ah abdication, and keeps her 
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clutch yet upon the crown, seeking rather to include the husband. as her fief 
together with the daughter, and to fix the badge of slavery round both their 
necks, instead of loosing it off for ever from the one? a, 

We must have patience with even the mest unlovely frailties, remembering 
that there is no sinner who.is not also sinned against, and that if the mother- 
in-law is exasperating she is also sorely tried. Yet she ts exasperating, 
beyond doubt and beyond measure. It is when she is of the true tawny or 
leonine race that her typical and ized temper shines most fully out. 
We might almost strike the key-note of her voice, and describe the colour of 
her eyes, and the neat paring of her filbert-shaped nails. She is to be seen 
in many costumes, but always following out the same course,—always 
hectoring and commanding, taking her daughter's part with reason or against 
it, making each petty molehill into a mountain, and at every effort of the two 
to fit themselves into their natural places—efforts never made without a struggle 
—propounding the law of an inevitable rupture. A prophet of evil, too, is 
she, constantly predicting the time when the angelic patience of the one will 
succumb for ever under the iron rule of the other, or foreseeing that dark time 
of desolation and bereavement, when a blighted life and a troubled conscience 
will be all that will be left the unprincipled abuser of his conjugal trust : 
which is not such a very charming condition of things for the husband, that 
it ought to be matter of surprise to us if he, in his turn, rebels against it, and 
dedicates the whole tribe of mothers-in-law to those gods whom the Romans 
called by a more euphonious name than we, and thought of with more 
respect. Young men are not in general very amenable to their own mothers ; 
it is a hard matter to ask them to be obedient to one made so only according 
to Act of Parliament, and the settling of the law courts. 


The mother-in-law is interfering. She will never let things alone, and 
cannot be brought to believe in the virtue of silence, and the eyes which look 
without seeing. If there is a sore she vates it to the utmost, putting 
salt inte the wound, which first she opens to its farthest edges. If Henry 
rebukes Angelina, doubtless with undue harshness—it is the way of all the 
Henries—she will not suffer the little cloud to pass by unnoticed, but makes 
the most of it by angry retort, or exaggerated condolence, or stubborn silence, _ 
or sharp side-slaps, according to her mood ; but anyhow the summer cloud 
is swelled up to a tempest, and she stands by puffmg out her bag-full vigour- 
ously. Again, if Henry is late, and by chance misuses the privilege of his 
latch-key, the mother-in-law has endless sermons on the sin of late hours 
and life at a hand gallop, on the difference between the tender care of a 
mother and the careless disregard of a husband ; but never a word on the 
need of loving patience or wifely forbearance with certain passmg failings not 
wholly incompatible with the best and manliest virtues. If Angelina sulks 
or has a not unreasonable fit of the spleen, the mother-in-law flies at Henry’s 
throat, and so handles that persecuted individual that he is thankful to buy 
peace on any terms—glad if the concession demanded includes only a little 
outlay of the baser metal, and not the abrogation of any vital privilege of 
his state. But the mother-in-law can generally be bo off. It being a fixed 
article of faith with her, that her daughter’s husband invariably, and under 
all circumstances, stints her in money, and deprives her of her lawful dues, it 
becomes a matter.of successful strategy and skilful generalship when she is 
able to obtain larger supplies ; and it is one of her greatest triumphs that she 
has been strong enough to force from the unwilling hand some of that apo- 
cryphal gold always supposed to cling between a husband’s fingers. This is 
the blue riband of her order, and raises her above knighthood. It is a rare 
thing in married life to have a mother-in-law who recommends prudence and 
economy to her daughter, who tells her that no doubt her husband deals as 
liberally with her as he can afford, and that her wisest, as well as her most 
loving, duty lies in belief of his word and a careful endeavour to keep her 
expenditure as much as possible within his margin. In general, her teaching 
goes quite the other way. She maintains that Henry is stingy and shabby, 
and that he would starve his poor wife if he could save sixpence by it, 
inveighs against the clubs as dens of iniquity, and boldly takes her stand by 
the doctrine of natural enmity between the sexes ; or, if that is too strong 
for her pupil, maintains the theory of distrust and divided interests. This, 
once received, the further development of enmity will follow as a necessary 
outgrowth. All very natural ; the most ordinary manifestation of jealousy 
and exclusive affections ; but none the less disastrous to the peace of many a 
young household, fallen under the dominion of a mother-in-law less wise 
than wilful in her home relations. 

There are certain periods in married life, scarcely to be called festa, sacred 
to the mother-in-law, wherein she appears as a kind of modern Ate, or 
Nemesis, vengeful and implacable against all former wrongs, and makes the 
scales of judgment weigh down with leaden force to the opposing side. 
When the young wife has become a young mother,—heaven bless her !—and 
the service of life is dedicated to womanhood alone,—when the husband is 
only an excrescence, and his very existence is an affront to be repaid by all 
manner of contumely,—then the mother-in-law is supreme,—then she takes 
her full swing of vengeance for all slights received and former debts 
accumulated,—then she lets her hand fall heavy on the offending member, 
and never relaxes her grip until she has left her mark imprinted for ever. 
It is her Saturnalia, and she makes the most of it. O! that grim guard 
mounted round the bed where the pale wan face looks longingly for the 
banished love !—that dire consistory of two—Mrs. Gamp and mother-in-law 
—holding unhallowed council over yon tiny heap of wailing humanity ! 
What whispered plots against the future sanity of that wailing heap go on 
over the medicine spoon, under cover of nurse’s knowledge and grandmamma’s 
experience ! 
born Mumbo-Jumbo ; and how dense the line of pale and fence which those 
two presiding deities raise up between the luckless husband and his victim— 
the unworthy father and the blessed babe! A husband is positively 
annihilated at such a time as this, and is made to feel somehow thankful that 
he is still suffered about the house as a lodger under protest, and that ‘his home 
is not violently rapt from him. It is the most wretched time of his life, poor 
fellow, when his spurs are cut to the quick, and his fine crested top-knot 
sheared even with the poll. He is conscious of his ridiculous position 
and usually slinks away to his club, crestfallen and subdued. The mother- 


in-law chants Io peeans on the field of her victory, and serves half rations to | 
Well! it is right that the | 


the household as the symbol of her conquest. 
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lift its head to bite the heel which grinds it to the dust, and fills its 
mouth with bitterness. But it need not bite so hard. 

This, then, is the typical mother-in-law—the butt of all small wits, and, in 
truth, not always a caricature. But there is another side to the medal, and 
behind the brazen mask of the Gorgon’s hcad lies the glory of Medusa’s 
loveliness, when the golden hair was overshadowed by angels wings before 
the snake and the agony had come. There is the uncaricatured mother-in- 
law—the loving, lange-hearted woman whose stronger hand encloses those 

ung hands pressed together, and who is mother friend equally to both. 
Tikaow of such an one ; I have seen the home she has made for herself, and 
studied the pattern of nobleness and worth offered to that —. 
daughter, whom lately she gave into a nearer Keeping than her own. e is 
not alone in life, but she is of a rare species, and one of the most beautiful 


of her kind. Such a woman as this ery 8 a mother, can — the rights 
of another, and that other her daughter’s usband, and, though loving, does 


not deem it healthful to found on her love an empire of tyranny. Fond, 
true, and devoted, she is content with knowing that. her child’s,highest duty 
lies apart from her, and that her strongest love no longer rests under the old 


-home-roof. Ever the dearest counsellor of both, ever the bearer of peace, the 


healer of those small jars which must needs befal csiny | living group, the 
loving soother in sorrow, the aider in affliction, the great fount of mercy, and 
truth, and justice, from which both may drink—ever the tender mother, 
never that false semblance which, for selfish jealousy, would sunder two lives 
that she might reign supreme over one—the real mother-in-law is one of God's 
best blessings upon earth, one of the living angels appointed to protect the 
home, and gather all sweet influences about the. life of man. Bountiful as 
day, loving as night, never is “ God beloved in old Jerusalem,” never are you 
so glorious as when standing at the altar of maternity, sacrifice and saviour 
of the young—the friend with all herself effaced, the mother with both her 
hands held out, filled up to overflowing with love and tender serving. Beau- 
tiful is the morning of the young ; sweet and holy the darkening evening of 
the old ; but full of ripening sunshine, full of gracious rains, and the soft 
south wind which loosens strife and conquers death, is the noontide of ma- 
turity, when womanhood is all maternal—all giving and self-sacrifice, The 
Christ is born again of every woman’s soul which throbs with mother’s love. 
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PROPAGATION OF FISH.—No. I. 
ABROAD. 


PiscicuLTuRE, which may be briefly described as the art of peopling the 
waters by means of artificial aid to the spawning fish, and protection to the 
quickening ova and young fry, has for some years. been recognized on the 
Continent, as a means of adding largely to the productiveness of fresh-water 
fisheries, and, on a smaller scale, we have been for a few years conducting 
some very successful piscicultural experiments on one of -our British rivers. 
Taking the matter in chronological order, we shall wong. « to give the reader 
some idea of the means which have been adopted on the Continent for the 
development of pisciculture, by way of introduction to an aceount of the 
ingenious experiments which are now being conducted on the River Tay, 
near Perth, and which bid fair to solve, at an early date, some of the most 
curious problems of natural ae as well as to increase the rental of the 
river, by rendering the supply of fish more plentiful than it has yet been. 

The art. of pisciculture was rediscovered in France in 1842, by two unlet- 
tered fishermen, living at La Bresse, in the department of the Vosges, who 
were of course totally unaware that the art had ministered to the table 
luxuries of the Romans, or that it had been practised by Jacobi, about the 
year 1750, and at a still [ater period by other naturalists. The Frenchman 
principally instrumental in rediscovering pisciculture was named Joseph Remy, 
and he was greatly aided by a coadjutor in the art--M. Gehin. These men 
have been the means of re-habilitating some of the barren French waters with 
a plentiful supply of fish, and the various Governments of France have 
heartily eatin | all the plans which were devised for the making plentiful 
such an important element of the French commissariat, so that the rndi- 
mentary efforts of Gehin and Remy have now grown into gigantic proportions, 
and yield a very considerable revenue to the country. 

The French Government having speedily detected the importance and 
value of the art of pisciculture, as a means of replenishing the French waters, 
depéts for the th arta of despoiled or exhausted rivers with the spawn of 
various fishes have been constructed on a large scale. 

The discoverers or re-inventors of the lost art were, it is needless to say, 
amply rewarded from the funds of the imperial treasury, whilst men in our 
own country, who had (as we will afterwards show) been simultaneously 
practising the artificial hatching and rearing system, in order to arrive at a 
correct solution of some intricate problems connected with the natural history 
of the salmon, have been suffered to find out the old, old lesson, that “ virtue is 
its own reward.” They certainly manage these things better in France. 

In 1849, a report on the labours of Gehin and Remy, communicated to the 
Academy of Seiences, at Paris, by Dr. Hako, of Epinal, excited quite a sen- 
sation among the French people, and at once fixed attention on “the new 
invention,” as it wascalled. It was at once resolved by the French Govern- 
ment to have the piscicultural system carried out on every river in France, 
especially in those flowing through the poorer districts of the country. Great 
reservoirs were, therefore, constructed in order to the speedy-extension of the 
practice. One of these, erected at Basle, occupied a space of twenty-five 
acres of ground, and is devoted to the propagation of salmon, tench, carp, 
and such other fresh-water fishes as are grateful to the French palate. There 
are many other nurseries for fish of a similar kind in France, and altogether 
the artificial plan has proved highly successful in that country. According 
to official documents this establishment, during the season from 1856. to 1857, 
has conveyed. the ova of various kinds of fish to 191 places, scattered over 
59 departments, and to 30 French or foreign establishments of piscieulture or 
agriculture, and to 9 different states. At the end of the season from 1857 to 
1858, it was calculated that the establishment, would have forwarded the ova 
of various kinds of fish to 490 different places, extending over 66 depart- 
ments including Algeria, to 32 societies for pisciculture, and to 10 foreign 
states.” Having been so successful with their experiments on freeh-water 
fish, the French savans are now turning their attention to maritime piscicul- 
ture, and have recently been engaged in exploring their coasts in order to fix 
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upon a plan of operations. With this view M. Coste has amassed an im- 
mense amount of intetmalion on the oyster fisheries, and as to the supply of 
Crustacen and sea-fish, which, however, we have not room at present to 


particularize. 
The piscicultural art once revived, soon extended into other continental 
countries than France—as Germany and Spain ; and considerable grants of 
have been given by the governments of these countries to aid in its 
extension. We have had the advan of perusing some of the reports 
relative to the introduction of the artificial system into those countries. They 
oontain a large amount of valuable information. The Spanish report says :— 


“ Pisciculture may, doubtless, be considered in our days as the real regenerative 
principle of fishing, and as the creator of enormous but wealth. The 
natural principle of the prodigious fecundity of fish will, when seconded by fos- 
tering art, most incontestably endow the present and future generations with 
incalculable quantities of sustenance, procurable from our lakes, ponds, and even 
our seas. en we consider that the annual produce of fish from one single 
species alone, when free and in its natural state, such as herring, amounts in one 
#le country to the sum of twelve hundred millions of reals, and that artificial 
culture in the small lake of Comacchio, in the Adriatic, produces 40,000 quintals 
of fish, chiefly eels, which are sold in the markets of Germany and Russia—the 
imagination is lost in calculating the increase of which all the edible species of 
fish and shell fish are susceptible when multiplied and reared artificially in our 
ranning and stagnant waters. But if a similar calculation appears without 
limmits, on the other hand it will be easy to reduce it to more moderate proportions, 
wut in harmony to the wants of the present generation ; and it is that pisci- 
eulture will appear in the light of a real boon of Providence, for filling up the void 
created by the present scarcity of meat and vegetables.” ' 

on with t vigour, 
ube salmon. It is 


The artificial cultivation of fish in Germany is goi 
particularly in connection with that valuable fish the 

® fish with white flesh of excellent quality, and sometimes attains a weight 
of 220 Ibs. One million of the ova of this monster of the deep was obtained 
from the King of Bavaria by M. Coste ; and that gentleman, in his annual 
report to the French Government, says :—“ The young of this species which 
we had last year in our ponds have attained a size three times larger than 
that of the trout of the same age which live in the waters of ‘the same esta- 
blishment ; the result is the more certain, as this gigantic species does not go 
to the sea like the common salmon.” As it has been proposed by some of 
our naturalists to translate the Danube salmon to the rivers of our own 
country—for one branch of the art of pisciculture is that of acclimatization— 
we shall briefly state a few particulars of its natural history, referring such of 
our readers as may wish to know how it looks, to the es of our contem- 
porary the Field, where it has been figured. The salmon of the Danube 
spawns in May and June in the tributaries of that river ; its flesh is palatable 
and delicate, and is never sold in Munich market under the price of 1s. 3d. 
= pound. The ova comes to life in about sixty days, and the young fry 
commonly attain a weight of one pound the first year ; and in the third year, 
it they have been properly fed and attended to, they will weigh fully four 
pounds ; indeed, this fish grows three times more rapidly than our own 
salmon, and attains an enormous weight. As it never quits fresh-water, it 
wonld be easy to acclimatize it in our own waters. In Senate the Danube 
salmon thrives famously side by side with the carp and the pike, and it is 
ene of the most easily reared species of fish. 

The piscicultural establishments of France are under the charge of the 
Department for the Construction of Roads and Bridges—an energetic and 
most intelligent board ; and for the commencement of the depot at Hurungue 
near Basle, the sum of one hundred thousand francs was granted by the 
Government. According to a report by Professor Fraas of Munich, the Agri- 
cultural Society of Bavaria have several very flourishing fish-rearing establish- 
ments, worked in connection with the chief reservoir at Munich ; and people 
come from all parts of the German States to that establishment for instruc- 
tion in the piscicultural art. The branches are situated at Standach, on the 
lake of Chiensee, at Augsburg, at Sandshut, at Schliesheim, and at Wurtz- 
burg. The two first-named are in connection with salmon-breeding. In 
addition to receiving people for instruction, “ the fishermen and I,” says the 
professor, “travel to the different stations to give instruction to such esta- 
blishments as desire it in Bavaria.” The connections of the establishment 
in Munich forward fecundated eggs to Warsaw, Konigsberg, Mecklenburg, 
RKhenish Prussia, Galicia, Hungary, and Carinthia. It may be mentioned, 
as an instance of private enterprise, that a fisherman, who was formerly 
paid by the establishment, has earned so much money by his commerce in 
tecundated ova as to be able to carry on business on his own account. His 
doalings have been very extensive—he has sold and sent to various places, on 
his own account, 200,000 eggs of the Danube salmon, exclusive of many 
willions of eggs of other kinds of fish. The same trade could be easily 
carried on in the ova of British rivers. 

Before leaving the Continent, we may just mention that immense quan- 
ties of eels have been bred on the piscicultural plan—amillions of this 
dainty having been reared in the waters of the Sologne. As showing what 
may be done even in the byways of a country, it is interesting to note that 
Professor Fraas brought into use a dried-up canal, in which he carried on 
some very successful rearing experiments, although no traces of fish were 
found in the disused bed. Water being turned on, a great number of fry 
of trout were liberated in the stream, which was three feet broad and one 
foot in depth, with a slow current. Its sides were overgrown with cresses, 
brook lime, and water parsnips ; and there were recesses into which the fish 
escaped, and in which they grew apace, attaining a length of two and a half 
inehes, without having been stimulated with any prepared food ; one mile 
of canal being allotted for the sustenance of every two thousand fish. 

We have not space left in which to detail the curious industry of the 
fisheries of Comacchio on the Adriatic ; these are too important to be dis- 
missed in a simple paragraph, but we shall here chronicle in a little story the 
suecess of the mussel fishery, which has been carried on for a period of eight 
centuries in the Bay of Aiguillon, about fifty miles from Bordeaux. The 
simple tale is as follows :— 

* In 1235, an Irish vessel was wrecked on that coast. The catgo and all on 
board would have been lost, had it not been for the humanity of the fishermen, 
who, with all their efforts, only succeeded in saving one man out of three. His 
name was Walton, and he became the founder of the first hurdle, a marvellous 


mvention ; which is the chief source of wealth to the province, and which, in its | 





application to other shores, would inscribe the name of its obscure author 
those of the benefactors of humanity. Henceforth an exile on these shores, Walton 


applied his ingenuity to creating by the work of his hands a means of existence, 
and to render himself useful to his new country. After the retreating of the 
tide, he put down nets raised on stakes, and soon observed that the young mussels 
adhered to the stakes, and that, when suspended at a certain distance above the 
mire, they became larger and of a superior flavour to those which were buried in 
it. As he increased his field of operations the harvest increased in proportion. 
The practices instituted by Walton are, after a lapse of eight centuries, still a 
model for all similar operations on that coast.” 


The revenue derived from mussels in the Bay of Aiguillon is upwards of 
£20,000 a year! Four hundred and ninety hurdles are placed in the bay, 
each hurdle containing about 500 layers, and each layer weighs three hundred 
pounds, and is sold for four shillings. The flesh of the mussel is in fine con- 
dition and well-flavoured and palatable from July to January. A fleet of 
160 boats are constantly employed in attending to or gathering the harvest. 
So much for piscicultural operations on the Continent, which have largely 
increased the supply of fish in all the markets of France, Germany, and Italy, 


and bid fair in course of time to render the supply of fish in these countries 


inexhaustible. 

The artificial hatching system has also lately been adopted in America by 
a gentleman of the name of Muller, formerly resident in Saxony. The spot 
selected for his operations is near a fine sheet of water, lying chiefly in the 
township of Cesthaven, Connecticut. The fishery rights of the lake fed by 
this stream are the private property of Mr. Muller, so that his experiments 
will be carried on without the slightest interruption. Mr. Muller commenced 
operations with about five millions of the eggs of the ificent trout of 
Lakes Ontario and Michigan. The streams of the United States abound in 
fine fish, as also do the vast lakes of that great country. We may instance 
the togue, or large grey trout of the lakes of Maine, as being good for food. 
It sometimes attains a weight of forty pounds. The black bass of Canada is 
a capital fish for table purposes—attaining a ae weight, and of a superior 
flavour. It has often been mentioned as worthy of translating to our British 
rivers, where, there is no doubt, it would thrive and multiply ee. 

In pisciculture at home we shall attempt a reswmé of what has been 
achieved at the salmon breeding ponds on the river Tay. 








PANTOMIME—MEDIAVAL AND MODERN. 


In Europe, during many centuries of the Middle Ages, trade was chiefly 
carried on by means of fairs, which were held at stated periods for several 
days together in various quarters. Thither, from far and near, repaired 
merchants of every description with their wares. Thither journeyed a multi- 
tude of busy folk to look out for “ bargains,” and snap up “alarming 
sacrifices,” and who, their work done, indulged freely in those “ creature 
comforts,” upon which most La ye of all classes, in every age,—more 
especially the men and women of the race called Anglo-Saxon,——have set 
such high store. Thither, too, hurried the lads and lasses, decked out in 
their very best gear, in order “ to see and be seen,” to flirt, and flatter, and 
jilt, and quarrel, and “ make it up again,” according to the rules laid down 
in the old, old story. To those vast assemblages were attracted roving com- 
panies of buffoons, minstrels, and tumblers, who, by comic dialogues and 
stories, highly spiced with indecent jests, by pantomimic exhibitions, singing, 
and dancing, appealed largely and successfully to the mirth-loving element in 
human nature. We present the reader with a representation from an old 


manuscript of a party of those jolly fellows in the act of “favouring the 
with a dance :— 


? 


company 





Dance of Buffoons. From a Manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 


The attendance at those fairs was by no means confined to the laity. 
Thither went the clergy, in many instances to watch over their flocks ; but, 
if the truth be told, not unfrequently to share in the general feasting 
and merriment, to put their hands deep into the fleshpots and hurry down 
the red lane an abundance of “jolly good ale and old.” To some of the 
better-informed and more earnest portion of those priestly visitors, there 
occurred the idea of superseding those licentious secular farces by dramatic 

ieces, the characters and plots of which should be derived from scripture 
fistory and traditionary legend? And so to work went the good priests, 
and constructed the first of those extraordinary productions called “ miracle 
plays,” in which, without a thought of irreverence on the part of the 
authors, the very highest spiritual personages were familiarly introduced, 
and in which Beelzebub and his imps took the place of harlequin and 
clown in making King Mob merry. The monks were the first actors 
in those strange combinations of pantomime with religious comedies and 
tragi-comedies, and the churches were the theatres in which they were first 
represented. Parish clerks were next allowed to figure as performers, and 
then we find the pieces undertaken by the members of trades guilds. By 
this time the miracle dramas were performed in theatres moveable from 
place to place, as may be gathered from the concluding verse of a Coventry 
play proclamation :— 
‘On Sunday next, if that we may, 
At six of the bell we ’gin our play 


In N. town; wherefore we pray 
That God now be your speed.” 
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The first of those theatrical representations in England was the pl 
St. Catharine, which appeared A.p. 1110. * } 
was performed in Italy “ 1243. Seventy years later, p< the Fair gave a 
magnificent entertainment at Paris, which lasted for eight days, and in 
which, we are told, an immense concourse of people were entertained by 
turns with The Glory of the Blessed, and (delicious recreation !) The Torments 
of the Damned, and in which Satan figured throughout in the character 
of Merryandrew. Amongst the great folk present 
at this entertainment were the afterwards noto- 
rious “ she-wolf of France,” Queen Isabella, and 
her luckless husband, Edward of Caernarvon. 

Modern audiences, who can scarcely abide 
a five act play taking three or four hours in 
the acting, will be horror-struck at the notion 
of a miracle-play, the acting of which ex- 
tended over no less than eight consecutive 
days. Such a play was performed near 
Smithfield, in 1409, and was entitled Matter 
from the Creation of the World. This drama 
included the most striking events in bible 
history, from Genesis down to Revelations, 
Fand was attended by great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, and a vast multitude of 
“the common sort.” We wonder did the 
S ladies who attended this performance go at aa 
‘thither properly “ victualled,” as is the wont of Pope Grigory 2.» Aing s Aavrary, 
‘the fair dames and damsels who congregate in : ; 
Exeter Hall during the May Meetings! Did they, like their charming 
descendants, take with them delicate work to employ their busy fingers on, 
while their busy eyes and ears were intent on spiritual things! But it is time 
or us to describe the Medizval stage. ; 

The stage in those days presented many contrasts to the stage in ours. It 
consisted of three platforms. On the uppermost of those the Supreme 
Being was represented seated on his throne. On the second latform 
ppeared angels cnd “the spirits of just men made perfect.” The third was 
et apart for mortal men and women, and at the side of this lowest platform 
awned a huge cavern, called the “Mouth of Hell.” From this cavern issued 
oke and flame, groans and yells. Into its depths sinners were precipitated. 
and out of its recesses the Arch fiend 
d a troop of his imps were constantly 
pering, and exciting by their jokes and 
ntomimic gestures the uproarious laughter 
the audience. 
. The Coventry plays furnish us with some 
rious particulars respecting the perform- 
neces in that town. The Devil, we learn, 
as dressed in feathers and “carried 3b. of 
hair upon his hose.’ Amongst the “ pro- 
perties” wete a barrel, by the rumbling of 
which the sounds produced by earthquakes 
were simulated ; four scourges; two pair 477 
of gibbets ; a mitre for Annas, and another “@ 
for Caiaphas ; a staff for his Satanic Ma- 
jesty ; a gilt sword for Herod, and a peruke 
for the Apostle Peter. Strange charges too between its jaws. From MS, Decretals 
were made for strange services. A Mrs. “Pepe Gregory, Se. 
Grimsby, for instance, was paid twelve pence for “lending her gear” to Pilate’s 
wife. One Fawston received four pence “for cockcrowing,’ and the same 
sum “for hanging Judas.” How Mr. Calcraft (who recently demanded £21 
for “ performing” an execution in Scotland) would have scouted such paltry 
> remuneration ! 
© After occupying the European stage for many centuries, the Mysteries 
~ encountered formidable ns 2 in the shape of the Moralities, which, soon 
» after their invention, got greatly into fashion. Those productions contained 
© a sort of moral or fable, and their characters consisted of personified virtues 
and vices—Charity, Discretion, Iniquity, Pride, Lust, &c.; and in com- 
pliance with the improved taste of the public, the upper platform of the 
‘stage was removed, and the Deity no longer represented. But the Devil still 
lingered in the lower regions, and divided the interest with the Vice, who 
appeared armed with a great wooden lathe (the resemblance between which 
and the sword of modern harlequin has frequently been referred to), and with 
which he was in the habit of “basting” the Devil’s sides, to the infinite 
delight of the guffawing spectators. But the Devil generally appears to have 
had the best of it in the long run, and, at the conclusion of the piece, usually 
flew off with the Vice to a certain remarkably hot place. For his treatment 
of the Vice, and his character as a thoroughgoing Radical Reformer, if not a 
“ whole-hog Chartist, snout, bristles, and all,” the Devil was evidently a 
monstrous favourite in the time of Elizabeth, as witness the following passage 
from Ben Jonson’s “ Staple of Newes :”— 





Satan as a Mediaeval Pantomimist. 
From the Manuscript Decretals of 





“ Mouth of Hell,” withe a wiked we 4 


Tot.— My husband (Timothy Tattle, God rest his poor soul!) was wont to 
say there was no play without a fool and a Devil in it; he was for the Devil 
a still, God bless him ! 

Be: Evpectation.—* But was the Devil a proper man, gossip ? 

. M.—* As fine a gentleman of his inches as ever I saw trusted to the stage, or 
9% anywhere else, and lov’d the commonwealth as well as e’er a patriot of ’em all ; 
: ee he would carry away"the Vice on his back quick to hell in every play where he 
Ne * came, and reform abuses.” —(Act i., sc. 2.) 


/ _ The Vice, after a time, had to yield place to the regular clown, or fool, who, 
Sag dressed in motley, appeared on the stage between the acts, and amused the 
> spectators by passing jokes on them, and engaging in tongue-duels with all 
=) and every one who had the temerity to encounter him. ‘i 
While the Moralities were disappearing in England before the regular 
drama, there originated in Italy a species of entertainment in which pro- 
_ Vincial peculiarities were satirised and turned into mirth-moving agents. In 
those performances our old friend harlequin reappeared, in the character of a 


native of Bergamo, while clown figured as the representative of N aples. In 
process of time those productions assumed a more general character. That 


superficial, lukewarm-blooded, much -belauded, and singularly overrated 


The first spiritual comedy | 





ay of writer, Mr. Addison, encountered during his travels this Italian harlequin ; 


was evidently provoked to mirthfulness by his absurdities, but was _half- 
ashamed to confess it. Alas, the days were coming when it was still less 
easy to shake a laugh out of him—though, to be sure, it must have been 
an inexpressible consolation to this stately, periwig-pated, “ literary gentle- 
man,” to feel that “the hen-pecking” was “ done” by “a countess,” to know, 
when the “dear departed first husband” was flung in his face, that the 


| brows of that immaculate one were surmounted by a coronet. 


After a time, Harlequin and his merry company crossed the Alps, and 
took ssion of France. In that loquacious country the amusing new 
comer was allowed the use of his tongue, and commented freely on the vices 
and follies of the age. 

The first pantomime performed in this country “by grotesque characters,” 
was brought out at Drury Lane exactly twelve years before the arrival in 
Britain of “the wee wee German lairdie,” and his notable “ White Horse.” 


| It was called The Tavern Bilkers, and was composed by a Mr. Weaver. 


This experiment does not seem to have been very successful, as fourteen years 
were allowed to elapse before a second pantomime was produced in 7 nd. 
This second attempt was called The Loves of Mars and Venus. Mr. Weaver 
was the author of this production also, and Drury Lane was again the 
scene of action. In the year following (1717) Mr. Rich brought out at the 
theatre, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, a harlequinade, entitled Harlequin Executed, 
and at once took the metropolis by storm. Rich’s pantomime, according to 
Davies, consisted of two parts—a serious part and a comic part ; between the 
acts of the serious part was interwoven a comic fable, comprising the court- 
ship of harlequin and columbine, tricks, transformations, &c. &c. In his cha- 
racter of harlequin, Rich is said to have evinced what harlequin does not 
evince now-a-days, namely, pathetic power. During the forty-one years fol- 
lowing the appearance of Harlequin Executed, Mr. Rich presented an 
immense dnabes of fresh entertainments to his London admirers, and, in the 
words of his chronicler, “ all his productions succeeded.” 

During the reign of Mr. Rich, or Lun, as this popular performer was 
generally called, the first place in the pantomime was held by Harlequin. 
This position he retained until the advent of Joseph Grimaldi, when the 
parti-coloured gentleman was pushed into the background to make way for 
Clown, who from that time to the present has filled the principal place in 
these entertainments. 

With regard to the pantomime of our own time, we feel that one word 
would be superfluous. Who is there amongst our readers, great and small, 
who does not know all about it as well as our infallible selves? Who 
is there whose midriff has not been tickled, whose sides have not been con- 
vulsively shaken by the exploits of Messrs. Harlequin and Clown, or 
whose sense of “the poetry of motion” has not been quickened and deepened 
by the graceful, never-ending, still beginning movements of pretty Miss 
Columbine ? 








PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THosrt who deny to Photography the right to be ranked among the Fine 
Arts may be surprised to learn that it requires a greater variety of talent, 
and that of a high order, to produce a good photographic picture, than it 
does to cover a square yard of canvas with a picture eligible as an Art-Union 
prize. The manipulations of the painter are few and comparatively easy of 
acquirement. Crayons, pencils, and pigments, handled with perseverance 
and taste, soon enable the painter to produce a result which shall astonish 
the vulgar. But the photographer, to succeed in his vocation, must make 
himself familiar with chemical phenomena and optical laws, and superadd 
to these (usually regarded as the only needful guides), a knowledge of those 
principles of art which the painter arrogates solely to himself. The photo- 
grapher must not only italy and master the principles of chiaroscuro, but 
he must also be able to control the chemical agencies by which he obtains his 
results, so as to ensure the end proposed. The difficulties that beset the 
photographer in this direction are almost incredible; and so far from this 
new art being regarded as a mechanical one because the picture is drawn b 
Nature’s own finger, acting through a mechanical agent, the result will 
depend, for its artistic excellence, entirely on the knowledge and taste of him 
who directs the lens to the object represented. This fact is strikingly shown 
in pictures of the same inanimate object taken by different photographers : 
it is easy to pronounce, at first sight, whether a view of Ben Lomond has 
been taken by Fenton or Heath, by Bedford or Llewellyn ; for, like the 
painter, the photographer has his manner, and this manner is the exponent 
of his judgment, taste, and feeling. His judgment is shown in the selection 
of that hour of the day at which the object exhibits the best play of light and 
shade, the most perfect chiaroscuro ; his taste will display itself in the selec- 
tion of the best point of view, so that all harshness of outline be avoided, 
and unfavourable accessories omitted ; his feeling will be exhibited in the 
choice of the subject itself. One revels in moss-clad ruins ; another in bosky 
dells; others in the misty morning landscape, or the wave-beaten sea-shore. 

But it is in portraiture that the supreme difficulties and triumphs of the 
photographer are encountered. In this sphere of his art we look in vain 
for the Titians, the Rembrandts, the Vandycks, or the Gainsboroughs. Occa- 
sionally we meet with photographic portraits that remind us of these masters 
of the “ human face divine ;” but it would seem, from their rarity, that they 
must be the result of accident rather than of design. And this deficiency is 
no reproach even to the artist-photographer; for he may prepare his 
chemicals with the most scrupulous care, plant his camera on the chosen 
spot, pose his model with consummate skill and taste so as to obtain a Rem- 
brandtist effect of chiaroscuro, yet the resulting picture may both astonish 
and disgust him. All his skill, care, and taste are baffled bya subtle and 
unfamiliar agent—the chemical action of light—which refuses to do his 
bidding, which will translate his conception neither literally nor poetically, 
but after a fashion and a method of its own. This obstacle to successful 
results is greater than any the painter encounters, except lack of genius, and 
it requires more patience and AG to overcome, than to master all the arcana 
of “high art.” The photographer, like the engraver, produces his effects by 
light and shade ; he owes nothing to colour; and being deprived of this 
latter attractive element—which covers so many defects in painting—his 
chiaroscuro need be the more perfect. It is but too evident, from the 
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abundance of bad photographic portraits, and the extreme rarity of those 
that are traly excellent, that this great obstacle to success is m over- 
come; nor, seeing the rare combination of talent that must unite to form 
the perfect photographer, can we hope to see it overcome to any extent. 
Many eminent continental artists have become photographers ; early fami- 
liarity with chemistry has enabled them quickly to overcome the mechanical 
element of the art; their art-culture has sapped the rest. Productions of 
artists of this class are prized as highly, in comparison, as the choicest easel 
productions of contemporary portrait-painters ; and deservedly so, inasmuch 
as they contain an element of oak Served the reach of the pencil, by 
whomsoever handled. 

The sphere and power of photography have been y misunderstood, 
Like every art it has its boundaries, within whose limits it may become 
unrivalled, without encroaching upon the domain of other arts, It cannot 
rival painting, as it is deficient in the attractions of colour. Yet this lattcr 
element is one that can be easiest di with in a work of art, In 
the presence of the cartoons of Kaulbach, or of the “ Dying Gladiator,” we 
are conscious of no loss of expression arising from the absence of colour, 
Rembrandt made no sacrifices to colour in his ical productions, but 
impressed the mind of the beholder through the influence of his masterly 
chiaroscuro. In the truthful rendering of chiaroscuro lies the ic power 
of photography ; it translates the marvellous play of Nature's light and 
colour into a sober » of black and white, whic the eye can reclothe in 
its pristine hues. Sateen of colour in photography is, in fact, no loss 
but a gain, for it leaves the eye undisturbed in its contemplation of form and 
chiaroscuro. It possesses the high merit of affording a means of educating 
the eye to a just appreciation of outline and form. And it came very oppor- 
tunely to this end ; for the public taste, vitiated by the gaudy productions of 
a large class of mediocre painters, who had run riot in colouring, needed 
some truthful guide to restore to it its pristine power of discrimination, The 
glowing prismatic hues of the puny imitators of Turner dazzled the eye and 
cheated the judgment of both critic and public, and had not the colour-fever 
been checked by the advent of photography, the time would not lave been 
very far distant when the British artist would have become incapable of 
drawing a hand or a foot with tolerable accuracy, 

The art that photography most resembles is engraving. In both the 
object is represented by form and chiaroscuro. But photography is limited 
in its range. It can only represent actualities, it cannot create subjects. As 
the hand of man can neither change nor modify the photographic image, the 
art sinks below other arts which can embody man’s creative power, The 
sculptor can create his Apollo or Hercules—photography cannot create such 
subjects, but only represent those that are created by the effort of man’s 
genius. While m Bion nts wi is superior to engraving in its power of faithful 
delineation, it is inferior to it from the absence of creative power, for the 
engraver is not limited to the delineation of existing objects, but uses his 
burin as a crayon, and with it exercises his creative faculty. 

But inasmuch as photographic results are governed or modified by the 
artistic culture of those by whom they are produced, we must admit pho- 
tography into the category of fine arts. When its processes become more 
manageable, as much so, in fact, as the crayon in the hands of the painter, 
then will eagueny approach still nearer to a high place among the fine 
arts ; for, inasmuch as being less dependent on manipulation, there will be 
the more room for the exercise and display of the artistic faculty. Every 
year brings us nearer to this desired consummation. 

We watch, year by year, the development of the artistic element in photo- 
graphy in the Society's exhibitions. This year there are evident signs of 
progress. There are few very bad pictures, while the average is far above 
mediocrity. In landscapes, the productions of Fenton, Bedford, Heath, 
Mudd, Piper, Raven, Lyte, and some others, are noteworthy for a genuine 
—— of the artistic capabilities of their subjects. In portraiture the 
coloured specimens are greatly in the majority, and the pictures of Carrick, 
Claudet, Lock, Whitfield, Gust, and Ferguson arrest the attention of admir- 
ing crowds. Two large views in Rome—the Colosseum and the Church of 
St. Peter’s—the work of P. Dovizielli, are marvels of art. There is the usual 
quantum of contributions from amateurs, neither remarkable for excellence, 
nor particularly interesting for their subjects. We miss many names of those 
who have powerfully contributed to render the art as excellent as it has now 

become, and we may justly deplore the extremely narrow limits within which 
this wonderful art continues to be exercised. There is abundant display of 
dilettantism, but little of genuine connoisseurship. With the boundless 
wealth in art possessed by this country we ought to have been made much 
more familiar by the aid of photography than we now are. Looking at the 
unlimited resources of repr 1y, we must confess ourselves disappointed 
at the poverty of this year’s exhibition. 





INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
NEW MACHINE FOR STAMPING LETTERS, 

Tue stamping of a post-mark on letters was a manual operation imposed 
on the Post-Office officials long before the introduction of paper postage- 
stamps; and since the vast increase of correspondence under the penny 

stage system, the double stamping of letters forms a remarkably prominent 
eature, more especially at the General Post-Office, where not less than 
700,000,000 of letters are stated annually to pass. 

It is not therefore likely that such a great amount of labour as is thus 
entailed, should have been allowed to pass disregarded, and accordingly, from 
time to time, upwards of two hundred stamping-machines have been sub- 
mitted to trial, but hitherto with no sufficiently successful result, the only 
instruments that have as yet been adopted being very simple ones, acting 
with spring and lever, tor impressing both the postal and obliterating stamps 
at the same time, 

A gentleman of high mechanical genius, Mr. R. G. Salter, engineer, of 
Exeter, has constructed a machine which entirely dispenses with manual 
labour in this operation. We will briefly state at the outset that this 
machine is fed on the one side with bundles of two or three hundred letters 
at a time, which it picks up, stamps, and turns out on the other side in piles, 
arranged in proper order for sorting. The very various and odd me of letters 





shape, and thickness ; but letters are long, short, thick, thin, and as irregular 
in their forms and conditions, as they are ate ha i their contents. The 
greatest difficulty lies obviously in their varying thicknesses, from which 
cause they could not be singly through any limited opening ; because 
if such opening or “slit” were made large enough to pass double or thick 
letters, two or more thin ones would pass through together, when it is 
evident the upper one only could be stamped ; while if the slit were narrow, 
or indeed in any way restricted, the bulkier letters would be prevented from 
passing at all, The chief principle involved, therefore, 1s the manner 
of picking up the letters, the rest being only clever applications of 
mechanical principles for special details. If a letter is p on the 
mouth, and the breath forcibly inhaled, it will be held there by the 
natural pressure of the atmosphere over the vacuum thus produced, This, 





Section and part of Revolving Drum, with the Receiving Platforms and Suction-Bellows, 


then, is the principle employed. First, a bundle of letters (b) is placed 
on a slightly inclined plane (a) leading up to a rotating octagonal drum 
(f,f), carrying eight receiving platforms (e, e), through each of which are 
protruded the brass nozzles of two suckers, which successively in their 
rotation act on the foremost letter (c), as each platform (e, e) is brought 
up to the point of contact. Each letter, as the one before it is removed and 
carried over on the drum to the stamping place, is gently ed forward 
into position by the motion of two lateral bands, and is sucked up like its 
propresteee. hus the difficulty of dealing with the varieties of size and 
bulk of letters is perfectly overcome, because the suction cannot be applied 
to more than one letter at a time. The suction is accomplished by bellows 
(g) like those of an accordeon, acting by means of spiral springs (7) attached to 
plugs (k) and piston-rods (h, h), working against what is technically called a 
“cam” (1), which is practically an inclined plane, contorted in any way to 
produce a required motion, 

As the platforms on the octagonal drum revolve, each of the broad ends 
of the piston-rods (k) is successively brought up to the point (n) or summit of 
the cam, over which it falls, or rather is suddenly forced outwards towards 
(0) by the action of the springs (i); thus, by expanding the bellows (g), 
causing a vacuum under the front letter (c), opposed to the nozzles, to which 
it consequently adheres, and is carried over on the drum. The object of 
the two suckers is to provide for the proper position of the letters under 
the marking and obliterating stamps, as when one only is used they 
are liable to swing round as it were on a pivot. To secure further their 
proper oe under the stamping dies, they are swept by a brush as they 
travel along into the corners of their respective platforms. The stamping is 
effected by dies, which are brought into collision with the letters at the 
moment that they arrive at the stamping-place. Close beside them is a small 
piston-rod for registering the number stamped. If no letter is carried over, 
the end of the piston-rod passes into the opening of one of the suckers ; but 
if a letter covers the nozzle, it forms a temporary platform, against which the 
end of the piston-rod presses, and is forced upwards as the drum revolves, 
its upper extremity thus closing a notch in the side of the piston, within 
which a small horizontal friction-wheel projects. The closing of the notch 
causes the friction-wheel to revolve against the piston-rod, which closes it, 
and the lever attached to it is thereby forced outwards, and makes its score on 
the index. The letters, falling down a shute on a revolving band of webbing, 
are gently dragged up to a flat plate of metal, against the upper side of which 
they pile themselves by the motion of the webbing. At present, in the 
General Post-Office, the letters are carried by messengers in packets to the 
various sorters ; but by extending this webbing the whole length of a room, 
each sorter, by merely placing his hand on it, could take up his handful of 
letters as they pass along before him in a continnous stream. 

The oer value of a machine of this kind lies in its capability of 
iajenelan, through its rapidity, the utmost efforts of manual labour, The 
handiest man at stamping in the Post-Office, can accomplish the single 
stamping of 160 letters per minute ; consequently it would take two men 
the same time to double-stamp them. We have already said that with the 
letter-machines now in use to impress both poe at once, the rate is 100 
letters per minute per man. Now one man, working Mr. Salter’s machine 
by an ordinary handle, at the rate of fifty revolutions, will stamp and pile 
400 letters per minute, fy Soreting the size of the revolving-drum, so as 
to have twelve receiving platforms instead of eight, 600 could be accom- 
plished. Hand-labour not being essential in turning the drum, engine-power 
could be applied and the number of drums increased, so that there is really 
no restriction as to the actual number per minute which could thus be accom- 

lished. Suppose, for example, ten drums, of twelve platforms each, to be 
fitted to the machine, the result would be 6,000, or, with twenty drums, 
12,000 per minute, There cannot be, therefore, the slightest doubt of its 
efficacy in the mind of anyone who has seen its performances ; and we ho 
Mr. Salter’s negociations with the Post-Office authorities may terminate in 
the acceptance of his invention, and that, in that result, he may be substan- 





will suggest immediately what difficult re per they must be for rigid me- 
chanical means, It would seem easy to deal with cards or blocks of one size, 


tially rewarded for his labours. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue search for the Philosopher's Stone seems pretty well to have been 
discontinued, the progress of research having shown the utter hopelessness of 
all attempts at the transmutation of metals. If, however, modern scientific 
opinion forbids philosophers to attempt the conversion of baser metals into 
gold by other than the legitimate commercial methods, it does not put its 
' veto upon the attempt to transmute carbon into diamonds ; and scoording ly, 
since chemistry announced the ams OS that she could perceive no 
difference between the diamond and l—between the jewel which 
sparkles on the finger, and the smuts which in London, at least, begrime the 
face—there has been a continuous series of experimentalists, to whom the 
artificial crystallization of carbon into diamond, has been the ne plus ultra 
of scientific research. The very simplicity of the problem gives a kind of 
fascination to the attempts at its solution. The production of elementary 
substances in the crystalline state is not by any means difficult ; a few bodies 
indeed, carbon amongst the number, have long resisted chemical persuasion 
but these have gradually yielded themselves to crystalline influences until 
carbon now stands alone. Its two elementary brethren, silicon and boron, 
are amongst the latest triumphs in this respect, and the exact similarity in 
physical properties which is observable between the artificial boron and 
silicon-diamonds, and the natural carbon-diamond shows that philosophers 
are at last upon the right track, and that any moment may pac e fortunate 
chemist in possession of a discovery rivalling in commercial value that of the 
long-coveted philosopher’s stone. Meantime rumours of the actual selution 
of the problem are beginning to be heard. Mr. J. Joyce imagined some time 
ago, that he had obtained carbon in the crystallme form, by the action of 
electricity upon a mixture of carbonic acid and hydrogen. M. Cagniard de 
la Tour thought that he had obtained some crystals of diamond b 
fusion, and M. Despretz by the action of electricity upon certain compoun 
of carbon. But by far the most important result, is one just made known by 
M. Rossi, of Toulon. The experiment was performed by M. Gannal, and 
consisted in the action of phosphorus, water, and bisulphide of carbon upon 
each other for several months. Crystals (twenty in number) were thus 
obtained, which were found to have all the properties of diamond. They 
were so hard that no metal would act upon them ; they even scratched steel ; 
they were perfectly transparent, and had extraordinary brilliancy; and 
finally, some of. the best formed of them had crystalized in dodecahedra, the 
crystalline form, which is characteristic of the diamond. 

A very direct application of some abstruse scientific laws to : » ng of 
considerable practical importance, has lately been made by Mr. C, W. 
Siemens. Having charge for the British Government, of the unfortunate 
Rangoon and Singapore telegraph-cable, in respect to its electrical condi- 
tions, it became a matter of some importance to know the precise temperature 
of the coil of cable on board ship at different points throughout its mass, 
there having been some apprehension of spontaneous generation of heat. 
The introduction and observation at intervals of mercurial thermometers 
into the interior of the mass, would have been impossible, and recourse was 
therefore had to the fact that a variation of temperature produces an altera- 
tion in the conducting power of a copper wire for electricity. Several 
thermometric coils were accordingly made of insulated copper wire, and 
were placed between the layers of the cable at regular intervals. They were 
each connected with delicate measuring apparatus in the cabin, where by 
means of a few preliminary trials, it was found easy to detect variations of 
temperature of less than a quarter of a degree. After the cable had 
remained on board ship about ten days the thermometer coils reported 
that the interior of the mass was getting heated, although the top and 
bottom surfaces of the cable did not much differ in temperature from the 
hold in which it lay. The generation of heat having once set in, it continued 
increasing at the rate of 3° Fahrenheit per day, and in a few days the whole 
interior of the coil of cable would have assumed the condition of a uniform 
chaotic mass, owing to the melting of the gutta percha, if the generation of 
heat, which had risen so high as 86° Fahrenheit, had not been checked by 
pumping large quantities of cold water upon the cable. The inventor 
suggests several useful applications of this ingenious method of measuring 
temperature. It could, for instance, be used to determine the temperature of 
the sea at various depths, and if a coil of platinum were used instead of 
copper, it would be found useful as a pyrometer, or measurer of high tem- 
peratures—an instrument which has long been a desideratum in the arts and 
manufactures, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the Civil Engineers, the long and important discussion which has been 
continued since the 27th November last, has closed. The general opinion on 
the mechanical and engineering questions was, that sufficiently perfect cables 
could be, and were, manufactured, but that mere soundings of depth were not 
sufficient without a careful survey also of the nature and character of the sea-bed. 
In the practical working, a light cable was as good as a heavy one; but it was 
thought that the cables should be made to vary, in accordance with the con- 
ditions and depths of the sea-bottem. In shallow water and rocky ground, a stout 
cable should be used to resist the friction and movement produced by currents and 
storms, it being generally found that the damage in moderate depths arose from 
chafing, and from breakage by ship’s anchors, For deep water, the light cable 
was tobe preferred. The fact, that of 9,000 miles of submarine cables which had 
been laid, only 3,000 miles was now in use for telegraphic communication, de- 
manded serious consideration, and the generality of failures was regarded as due 
more to causes of a moral than ofa physical character, and that jovbery and commercial 
dishonesty had more to do with them than engineering deficiencies or mechanical de- 
fects. In one case,a man employed in laying thecable was inthe pay of an opposition 
party, and disabled the cable by driving a nail through it, and so forming a con- 
nection between the inner wires and the outer coating, In another case the 
contractors employed for laying the cable were allowed, as a perquisite, all the 
“ slack,” or surplus over the quantity required to cover the undulations of the 
sea-bed ; and, consequently, they hauled the cable so tight that the tension soon 
caused the general rupture of the wires from one end to the other. Viewing 
these and other like eases, it was suggested that it would be wise, in future con- 
tracts, to restrict the immediate payment for laying down the cable to the lowest 
figure, and to give the contractors a yearly per-centage in proportion to the 
period of the cable’s,endurance.—At Syro-Egyptian Society, Mr. Marsden 
communicated an account of the excavations in Egypt, under the direction 


| of the Viceroy. Among the most remarkable discoveries effected was one 
ical tablet of kings, of a similar character to the 
one at Abydos. At Abydos, the excavations progress but slowly, — to 
the edifices being much fissured from the natural effect of time, or from 
uake; and the clearing away of the rubbish, &., under such circum- 
stances, he finds to be a delicate operation. Nevertheless, it can now be 
seen that the Temple of Abydos presents, in its architecture, considerable singu- 
larities. Many of the statues, as well as the inscriptions of the monoliths, how- 
ever, which M. Marriette discovered here, became reduced to dust on being 
to the atmosphere. At Thebes the works are carried on at three points, 
viz., at Medinet Abu, at Karnac, and at Gurnah. At Medinet Abn, the clearing 
away follows its regular order; and the beautiful Temple of Ramesés III. 
emerges by degrees from its shroud of rubbish in which it has been enve- 
loped for the last eighteen centuries. Karnac also is now cleared to its original 
pavement, and the inscriptions commemorating the victories of Tothmes III. can 
be perfectly studied. At Yournah the excavations produce no great results, as 
the almost daily visits of the Arabs have well-nigh exhausted this mine of wealth. 
The temple at Edfu is now restored to its ancient splendour, and the houses 
which had encroached upon it and about it have been entirely removed. Den. 
derah is also, as well as Edfu, a precious specimen of the art of construction 
under the ancient masters of Egypt; but Edfu is considered by M. Marriette 
to be of a better period. Here a naos-monolith was discovered of a beautiful 
rose-coloured granite, which contains legends finely engraved belonging to the 
reign of Nectanebo I., the ancient Amyrbeeus. The Egyptian museum, M. Mar- 
riette states, is now arriving at a state of completion, under the auspices of the 
present Viceroy of Egypt, in the accomplishment of which he has taken the 
initiative, thereby contributing to archzology a positive and lasting benefit.—At 
the Ethnological Society two papers were substituted for that expected from 
Consul Hutchinson. The first was “On the Tribes composing the Population of 
Morocco. By Lieut. Edward Schlagenweit.”’ Lieut. Schlagenweit, who accom- 
panied the Spanish army during the late war in Morocco, described the principal 
population of the Moors as being a mixed race descended partly from the Berbers 
and partly from the Arabs. The Berber race are considered to be the original 
inhabitants of the country, having been met with by the Romans. Al Haren, better 
known under the name of Leo Africanus, mentions also that the Arabs, during 
their conquests in North-Western Africa (A.D. 650—700) had to fight against 
the same tribes, They chiefly inhabit the Atlas and its spurs. In Morocco 
two principal tribes of the Berbers can be distinguished: the Shlockhs, 
who are settled in villages, and the Amazirgs, a migratory tribe. The 
K’bilas (Kabilas) and the Slayvas in Algeria are considered as tribes of Berbers. 
These, though in general character not unlike the Moors, are a much more active 
people, good cultivators and tough soldiers. One tribe of Berbers, the Hadayas, 
have often been of great influence in the military history of Morocco. The 
Rifflers inhabit the mountain ranges along the Mediterranean, and are divided 
into six principal tribes — Ghomeras, Aksenayas, Baknyas, Temsmanes, Grel- 
layas, and Kebdanas. They are almost independent of the Emperor of Morocco, 
to whom they pay a small annual tribute as the head of their church rather than 
as emperor. They are chiefly robbers and pirates, and in the last war, when 
posted in the town of Tetuan for its defence, by their cruel robberies they accele- 
rated its surrender. The Suse race approach the Negro type, are active, and 
clever in the manufacture of arms. Like the Rifflers, they are only slightly 
dependent to the emperor. The second paper was “On vhe Jews in China 
before the Christian Era,’ by Dr. Macgowan. The evidence, however, brought 
forward as indicative of their presence there appeared to be highly hypothetical. 
In the extract of a letter, read before the Linnean Society, from Dr. Welwitsch, 
who is engaged on the Portuguese expedition, a description was given of the 
general character of the vegetation of the district south of St. Paul de 
Loanda, including Benguela, Mossamedes, and Huilla, and more especially 
of the littoral or shore flora. The most remarkable plant discovered 
is a dwarf tree, to which no existing species or genus is allied, and 
which seems to be a type of an entirely new order. It is known to 
the natives as the N’tumbo, and is remarkable for its extraordinary propor- 
tions, the stem not exceeding a foot in height, while its breadth or diameter 
is not less than four or five feet. Another curious feature is, that although some 
of the trees are presumed to be more than a century old, they constantly retain 
the two woody leaves which they threw up at the time of germination and first 
emergence from the soil. Besides these two opposite leaves they never put forth 
another, and they are often upwards of a fathom long, by two or two and a half 
feet broad, trailing on the ground and split up into numerous ribbon-like seg- 
ments. Dr. Welwitsch is about bringing some specimens of this remarkable tree to 
England.—At the Chemical Society papers were read “On the Saline Waters of 
Purton,’’ by Dr. Noad, and Dr. Voelcker ; “ On the Electrolytic Test for Arsenic,” 
by Professor Bloxam; “On a New Silver-Phosphorium Compound.’—At the 
Antiquaries, “ On the Early History of Oliver Cromwell,” and “On the Compo. 
sitions for the County of Huntingdon.” By John Bruce, Esq., V.P, 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


L. SHADWELL, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 11th inst., in Nottingham-place, aged 52, Lancelot Shadwell, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law. The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of the late 
Right Hon, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 

many years Vice-Chancelor of Eng- 

land. His mother was a sister of 

the late venerable judge, Sir John 

Richardson, of Bedford-square. He 

was born in 1808, and educated at 

Eton and St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 

1829, and came out seventh wran- 

gler, the new Bishop of Worcester 

and the present Duke of Devonshire 

being respectively senior and second 

wranglers. In the same year his 

name appears among the first class 

in Literis Hwmamnioribus, and shortly afterwards he was elected to a fellow- 
ship of his college. In 1832 he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s-Inn, and 
practised for some years as a conveyancer; he was also employed from time to 
time as one of the revising barristers for Middlesex. He was an elegant and 
refined scholar, and, like his father before him, kept up throngh life the taste for 
Horace and Virgil, which he had acquired as a child. He translated several of 
the books of Homer’s Iliad into English hexameter verse, which he printed for 





private circulation among his friends, but we are not aware that he eyer published 
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them in the ordinary sense. Mr. Shadwell married a Miss Nicholl, a relative of 
the late Right Hon. John Nicholl, M.P., Judge-Advocate General and Vicar- 
General of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom he has left a young 
family to lament his loss. Of his brothers, one was drowned near Barnes a few 
years ago, another is in the India-House, two others are in holy orders, and one 
is in the navy. The latter is the author of a Table of Arcs for facilitating the 
Computation of the Latitade by Double Altitudes of the Principal Fixed Stars, 
calculated for the years 1835, 1845,1855,&c. Sir Lancelot Shadwell represented 
an old and respectable Staffordshire family ; hc represented Ripon in two Parlia- 
ments before the passing of the Reform Bill. 


Ae 


F. WALPOLE, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, the 9th inst., aged 66, Francis Walpole, Esq. He was the eighth 
son of the late Hon. Robert Walpole 
(youngest brother of the 1st Earl of 
Orford) by his second wife, Sophia, 
daughter of Richard Stert, Esq., and 
uncle of Reginald Robert Walpole, - 
Esq., of Hanslope Park, Bucks. He 
was born January Ist, 1795, and 
married, in 1828, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq., of Downton Castle, county 
Hereford, by whom he had issue, a Qe 
son, Horace Andrew, born in 1829, 
who died in 1855, and a daughter, ; 
Laura Sophia Frances, married, in 1852, to her cousin, the Ion. Frederick Wal- 
pole, R.N., third brother of the present Earl of Orford. 


a 


HON. J. SINCLAIR. 


On Tuesday, the 8th inst., aged 52, the Hon. John Sinclair. Te was the sixth 
and youngest son of James, 12th Earl of 
Caithness, by Jean, second daughter of 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Barcaldine, 
and uncle of the present earl, who is 
Lord-Lieutenant of Caithness-shire, and 
is well known for his clever application 
of steam to travelling upon roads. He 
was born in 1808, and married, in 1833, 
Maria Petronilla, third daughter of the late 
John Church, Esq. He was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Caithness, 
and for several years an officer in the army; he also for some time held the post 
of barrack-master at Preston, Lancashire. 


J. BEARDMORE, ESQ. 


On Thursday, the 3rd inst., at his residence, Uplands, near Fareham, Hants, 
aged 44, John Beardmore, Esq., formerly High Sheriff of that county. He was 
the only son of the late John Beardmore, Esq., by Maria Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of John Parke, Esq., of London. Ie was born in 1816, and educated 
at Eton. Passing thence to Jesus College, Cambridge, he graduated B.A. in 
1838, and proceeded M.A. in 1843. In 1838 he had been already called to the 
Bar by the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn, but having succeeded to his 
father’s property at an early age, we believe in 1822, he did not practise. He 
was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for Hampshire, and filled the office of 
High Sheriff of that county in 1846. He also held a commission, at first as 
Lieutenant, and afterwards as Captain in the South Hants Light Infantry, and 
subsequently in the Hants Artillery. Mr. Beardmore took a great interest in all 
country sports and employments, and was a member of the Royal Yacht Club at 
Cowes. According to the “ County Families,’ he married, in 1854, Mary Anne, 
only daughter of George Cooper Ridge, Esq., of Morden Park, Surrey, Captain in 
the 4th Foot, by whom he has left a son and successor, John, born in 1856. 


8. L. MALET, ESQ. 

On Saturday, the 29th ult, at Ardeley Parsonage, Herts, in the 18th year of 
his age, Sydney Law Malet, Esq., son of the Rev. William Wyndham Malet, 
Rector of Ardeley, by Eliza Drake, 
daughter of E. J. Esdaile, Esq., of Co- 
therstone House, Somerset, and nephew 
of his Excellency Sir Alexander C. Malet, 

British Envoy and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Germanic Confederation. 
Mr. Malet was a Winchester scholar of 
high promise, and highly popular among 
his schoolfellows, being one of the “ pre- 
fects” of the college, and a member of 
the Winchester “ eleven,” and sergeant 
in the Winchester College Company of 
Volunteer Rifles. His death was the result of an attack of dysentery. 


G. CROKE, ESQ. 

On Sunday, the 6th instant, aged 58, George Croke, Esq., of Studley Priory, 
near Wheatley, Oxfordshire, a magistrate for that county and also for Bucking- 
hamshire. According to the “ County 
Families,” he was the eldest surviving 
son of the late Sir Alexander Croke, 
Knight, and Bencher and formerly 
treasurer of the Inner Temple, by 
Alice, daughter of A. Blake, Esq., and 
was born in 1802. He was educated 
at Winchester and Harrow schools, 
and, proceeding to University College, 
Oxford, he graduated there B.A. in 
1823, and proceeded M.A. in 1826. 
In the following year he was called 
to the Bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. The deceased gentleman 
lived and died unmarried, and the estates consequently pass to his next brother, 
John, who was born in 1812. One of his sisters, in 1826, became the wife of Sir 
Charles Wetherall, then Attorney-General, but died without surviving issue in 
1831. The Crokes are descended from the Blounts of Sodington, and changed 
their name during the existence of the penal laws, in order to avoid persecution. 
From the first who assumed this name, says Sir B. Burke, sprang the Crokes of 
Chilton, so distinguished in our legal annals, and the Crokes of Studley Priory. 








The late Sir A. Croke, great-great-grandson of the Rev. A. Croke, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford (the friend of Creech, the poet), was for many years 
judge of the Vice-Admiralty Courts in North America, and received the honour 
of knighthood on his retirement in 1816. He died in December, 1842. 


G. GREAVES, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 30th ult., at Wirksworth, aged 70, George Greaves, Esq., ° 


of Elmshall Lodge, near Pontefract, a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He was the eldest son of the late George Bustard 
Greaves, Esq., of Page Hall and Elmshall Lodge, co. York, by Ellen, only daughter 
and heiress of the late Joseph Clay, Esq., of Bridge House in the same county, 
He was born in 1790, and was educated at Univers‘ty College, Oxford. Accord. 
ing to the “ County Families,” Mr. Greaves was twice married: first, in 1817, to 
Anne Maria, only sister of the Right Hon. Joseph W. Henley, M.P.; and second, 
in 1837, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Toplis, Esq., of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Henley George, who was born in 1818, and 
who married, in 1841, Ann Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard Fountayne. 
Wilson, Esq., of Melton Hall, Yorkshire, formerly M.P. for that county. 


LIEUTENANT FITZ-ROY, R.N. 


Lost, on board H.M.S. Camilla, in September or October last, in the Japan 
Seas, aged 25, Lieutenant Henry Almeric Fitz-Roy. He was the elder and last 
survivor of the two sons of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Fitz-Roy, formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards (by his first wife, Lucy Sarah, daughter of the late Sir Thomas B. Leth- 
bridge, Bart., M.P., and sister of the present Sir John H. Lethbridge, Bart.), and 
grandson of the late Rev. Lord Henry Fitz-Roy, a younger son of the third duke 
of Grafton, who died in 1828. He was a most promising young officer, and his 
loss is severely felt by his family and friends. His father, Col. Fitz-Roy, is 
recently remarried to the widow of C. W. Marsham, Esq., of Stratton Strawless, 
Norfolk, 


LADY GIBSON-CARMICHAEL. 


On Sunday, the 6th inst., at Castle Craig, Peeblesshire, Lady Gibson-Carmichael. 
Her ladyship was Eleanora Anne, eldest 
daughter of David Anderson, Esq., of St. 
Germain’s, co. Haddington, and in 1858 
married the Rev. Sir William Henry Gib- 
son-Carmichael, Bart., of Hailes and Castle 
Craig, who is fifth but only surviving son 
of the late Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, —_ 
tenth baronet of that line, by his second 
wife, the Hon. Anne Napier, daughter of . 
the seventh Lord Napier. Sir William ee 
succeeded to the title and estates on his ' al 
brother’s death in 1855. By his wife now deceased he has an infant son and 
heir, born in 1859. 


LADY LAWSON. 


On Thursday, the 10th inst., Lady Lawson, of Brough Hall, Yorkshire. The 
deceased lady was Clarinda Catharine, only daughter and heir of John Lawezon, 
Esq., M.D., of York; and married, in 
1825, Sir William Lawson, Bart., of 
Brough Hall, so created in 1841. He 
was a son of the late John Wright, 


‘Esq., of Kelvedon, Essex, by Eliza- 


beth, daughter and coheir of Sir John 

Lawson, Bart., of an earlier creation, 

and assumed in 1834, by Royal Li- 

cence, the name and arms of Lawson 

only in lieu of his patronymic, on 

inheriting the estates of his uncle, Sir * 

Henry Lawson, last Baronet of that 

line. The Lawsons and the Wrights * 

are both old Roman Catholic families of wealth and position, and the former were 
seated in Northumberland in the times of our Plantagenet Kings. The Baronetcy, 
which became extinct in 1834, was one of those conferred by Charles II. in 
reward for the loyalty of the family during the “troubles” and the losses by 
confiscation incurred by them in maintaining the cause of his father. 


MRS. R. D. MARSHALL. 
On Monday, the 7th inst., at Adel 
Lodge, near Leeds, Mrs. Marshall. This 
lady was Margaret Louisa, third daughter 
of Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., and 
married, in 1858, Reginald “Dykes Mar. 
shall, Esq., eldest son of the late John 
Marshall, Esq., some time M.P. for Leeds, 
and nephew of J. G. Marshall, Esq., of 
Headingly, and of Lady Monteagle. 


MRS. MACLEOD OF MACLEOD. 
On Wednesday, the 9th inst., at 
12, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Anne, widow of the late Macleod 
of Macleod, formerly of Dungevan 
Castle, Isle of Skye. This lady, 
who was wife of one of the most 
noble chieftains of the Scottish 
Highlands, was the daughter of 
John Stevenson, Esq., of Mersham, 
Kent, and married, in 1809, the 
late John Norman Macleod, Esq. 
(commonly called “The Macleod,’’), 
of Macleod, co. Inverness, but was 
left his widow in 1835. By him she 
was mother of the present Laird of Macleod. 


LADY HILL. 
On Monday, the 7th inst., at Shavington, near Market Drayton, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Colonel Sir Robert Chambre Hill, C.B., formerly of 
Prees Hall, near Shrewsbury. Her ladyship was Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
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Henry Lumley, Esq. (of the family of the Earl of Scarborough), and married, 
in 1801, the late gallant colonel, who died early in 1860. Her eldest son is 
sorge Staveley Hill, Esq.,of Prees Hall, who was born in 1801, and married, 
n 1832, Jane, daughter of T. Borough, Esq. 


DOWAGER LADY HARRIS. 

A few days since, at her residenge in Onslow-square, the Dowager Lady Harris. 
Her ladyship was Isabella Helena, only child and heiress of Robert Handcock 
Temple, Esq., of Waterstown, co. Westmeath, by his wife Louisa, daughter of 
William H. Tighe, Esq., of Southill, in the same county. In May, 1824, she 
became the seeond wife of William George, second and late Lord Harris (eldest 
on of the hero of Seringapatam), by whom she had issue a daughter, Louisa 
Matilda, married in 1857 to Richard, eldest son of the present Lord Castlemaine ; 
nd also two sons, of whom the younger, Arthur Ernest, is an officer in the 
rmy, and the elder, Robert, born in 1830, assumed the name of Temple on 
nheriting the estates of his grandfather in Westmeath; he was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and is a Deputy Lieutenant for Kent, and on 
e list for High Sheriff of Westmeath. 


MRS. WALKER. 


Recently, at her residence, Boulogne-sur-mer, Mrs. Priscilla Sarah Walker, 
idow of Rear-Admiral James Walker, C.B. She was the third and last survivor 
the three daughters of the late Arnoldus Jones, Esq., of Branthwaite Hall, 
umberland (who assumed the additional name of Skelton), by his wife, Eliza- 
“beth, daughter of William Hicks, Esq., of Papcastle, and sister of the present 
@aptain Daniel Jones-Skelton, of Papcastle. She married, firstly, Captain Edward 
enruddocke, Coldstream Guards, of Fyfield, a member of one of the oldest 
nd most respectable families in Wiltshire. 


MRS. DUNDAS. 


. On Tuesday, the 8th inst., at the residence of her son-in-law, Col. Lefroy, R.A., 
t Blackheath, Kent, aged 64, after a few days’ illness from an attack of bron- 
hitis, Mrs. Dundas, widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Dundas, of Carron Hall, Stir- 
mgshire, N.B. The deceased lady was Charlotte Anna, eldest daughter of the 
. Joseph Boultbee, Esq., of Springfield House, Warwickshire. In 1815 she 
arried her late husband, who was for some years in the 52nd regiment, and 
prwards in the 15th regiment of Hussars, and served in the Peninsula and at 
aterloo, for which he had the war medal and five clasps. He represented a 
imily which has long enjoyed a position among the ‘ County Families’ of the 
prth as Dundas of Fingask and Carron Hall. By her late husband she has left 
ue one son, the present Major Dundas, of Carron Hall (who is married to 

aret Isabella, youngest daughter of the late George Moir, Esq., and has 

ue), and two daughters. 











» ADDENDUM TO OnrruAry or Mr. J. A. WARRE, IN No. 22.—The first wife of the 
tte John Ashley Warre, Esq., of West Cliff House, near Ramsgate, was Florence 
atharine, youngest daughter of the late Richard Magenis, Esq., of Waringstown, 
. Down, by Lady Elizabeth Anne Cole, daughter of William Willoughby, first 
arl of Enniskillen, and sister of the present Major Magenis, and of Sir Arthur 
Magenis, K.C.B.; she died in 1837. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Alderman Sir George Carroll, Knt., late of Loughton, Essex, and of Caven- 
sh-square, London, who died on the 18th of December last, in his 77th year, 
d made his will on the 6th of April, 1859, having nominated as his executors 
s relict, Catherine Lady Carroll, and Joseph Maynard, Esq., of Coleman-street. 
he will was proved in the London Court on the 15th day of this month, 
d the personalty was sworn under £120,000. The bequests are principally 
the members of his family. Sir George has bequeathed to his widow the 
atest portion of his property for her life, and on her decease it will devolve 
@ the issue of his deceased daughter, Mrs. Emma Cobden, to whose husband, the 
wv. H. E. C. Cobden, M.A., Rector of Lambley, Notts, the testator has left the 
B-interest, in a sum of £10,000, and to his (the testator’s) great nephew, Mr. 
ace Tabourden, a legacy of £3,000, and to his executor, Mr. Maynard, £1,000. 
George has bequeathed to St. Bartholomew Hospital a legacy of £500, and a 
> sum to the Asylum for Idiots. The deceased was well known and much 
pected as a member of the Corporation of the City of London. He served the 
ice of Sheriff in 1837, was elected Alderman of Candlewick Ward in 1840, 
d became Lord Mayor in 1846. 





| Philip Gardner, Esq., of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, died possessed of 
trsonal property which was sworn under £80,000, having made his will on 
e 13th of March, 1855, appointing his brothers, Henry Gardner and William 
ardner, Esqrs., executors, who duly proved the same in the London Court 
nh the 8th of this month. The testator has devised all his property, both 
pal and personal, to his two brothers, from which they are to pay over to 
stees a sum of £30,000 fur the benefit of the testator’s niece, Mrs. Elizabeth 
n Beaumont, wife of Alfred Curwen Beaumont, Esq., and which amount is to 
pe settled upon her and her children. Mr. Gardner belonged to a wealthy 
nd influential class of traders, being a brewer, many of them having risen to 
huch distinction by their acquired wealth and high character. 





Samuel Ware, Esq.; of %4, Portland-place, and of Hendon Hall, Middlesex, 
miel on the 12th of December last, having made his will on the 5th of July, 
SoU, appointing his three nephews, the Rev. Johm Cumberlege, B.D., vicar of 
filsworth, Beds; Charles Nathaniel Cumberlege, Esq.; and the Rev. Samuel 
rancis Cumberlege, M.A., to be the executors. The will has been proved in the 
» London Court, and the personalty sworn under £60,000. This gentleman, who 
) Attained to a patriarchal age, died possessed of a very considerable fortune, both 
) real and personal, which he has bequeathed—having no children of his own— 
amongst his nephews and nieces. To his nephews, the Revs. John and Samuel 
‘umberlege, he has bequeathed legacies of £10,000 each ; and to his two nieces, 
Bliss Cumberlege and Mrs. Cantley, legacies also of £10,000 each. To his nephew, 

harles Nathaniel Cumberlege, the testator has devised his freeholds in Suffolk, 
and his manor and estates at Hendon, Hampstead, and Kensington, to which he 
1as attached a condition, namely, that he should “ assume, bear, and use the arms 
hand surname of Ware only,” and has appointed him residuary legatee of his real 


ind personal estate. There are many legacies bestowed upon personal friends | 





and servants. The testator has also contributed to some charities ; amongst them | 


there is a singular bequest, 
Mg owards children. It is this—a sum of £20, and three sums of £10 each, are 


which obviously evinces Mr. Ware’s kindly feeling | 





directed to be distributed at Christmas, for five successive years, amongst the 
children of the church school, and three other schools at Hendon, being the 
locality in which the testator resided. 





Michael Winder, Esq., formerly of Peru, but lately residing at Bayswater- 
terrace, where he died on the 20th of December last, has left personal property in 
this country, estimated for probate duty at £35,000. His will bears date the 12th 
of June last, in which he nominated as his executors for England, his son-in- 
law, Henry de Wolfe Carvell, Esq.; his son, Michael Winder, Esq., and George 
Haslewood, Esq., of London. Mr. Carvell obtained a special grant of probate 
from the London Court on the 8th instant, as the acting executor, excepting 
therefrom the fixed and moveable property of the testator in the state of Peru. 
The bequests are various and peculiar. The principal legatees are his son 
Michael (a minor), and his son-in-law, Mr. Carvell. He has left to a youth, a 
native of Lima, who acted as his secretary, a handsome legacy, as well as 
legacies to his servants, and also a bequest of nineteen guineas to each of the 
ten following charitable institutions, viz., the Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road ; 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Bedford-row ; Blind Institution, Euston-road ; Idiots’ 
Asylum, Redhill; St Luke’s Lunatic Asylum ; Queen Charlotte’s Lying-Inn Hos- 
pital; London Orphan Asylum ; Infant Orphan Asylum ; Brompton Consumption 
Hospital ; and London Hospital. 





Lady Catherine Wade Maxwell, widow of Sir Charles William Maxwell, 
late of Chester-street, Belgrave-square, who died at 1, George-street, Bathwick, 
in the city of Bath, on the 17th November last, had executed her will in the year 
1858, appointing her sister, Mrs. Caroline Banckcari Brownjohn, sole executrix, 
who proved the will in the London Court on the 7th of January. This lady disposes 
of her property principally to her sister, to whom she has left her house, together 
with the furniture, appointing her also residuary legatee. There are bequests of 
plate to her nephews and nieces, with a desire that they may be retained by them 
as heir-looms, and there are also further bequests of plate for general use to be 
divided between them. Lady Maxwell, we infer, mixed much in what is 
termed fashionable society, by the many costly ornaments of jewellery which she 
possessed, and she has been very minute in describing them and particular in 
their distribution. Her ladyship bequeaths her set of diamonds to her sister, 
Mrs. Brownjohn ; her set of pearls to her niece Catherine, and her-set of coral to 
her niece Caroline. The will concludes with bequests of minor articles of 
jewellery as well as pecuniary legacies to personal friends. 





— 


The Right Honourable Lady Amelia Needham, of Datchet House, Buck- 
ingham, who died at Brunswick-terrace, Windsor, on the 25th of December last, 
executed her will on the 17th of March, 1859, with a codicil in July following, 
appointing Henry Fox Bristowe, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, sole executor, who proved 
the same in the London Court on the 8th of the present month. Lady Need- 
ham has left her property principally to her sister, Lady Georgiana, and to her 
nieces. There are, however, a variety of specific and pecuniary bequests to other 
members of her family, and to personal friends. To Lady Georgiana she bequeaths 
her furniture, plate, &c.; to her sister, Lady Madella Josephine, and niece, the 
Countess of Zepperin, pecuniary legacies are bestowed; to her niece, Viscountess 
Newry, she gives her vinaigrette set with diamonds, with a coronet on the back ; 
and to herniece, Lady Selina Needham, she leaves her enamelled watch set with 
pearls—this latter lady is also appointed the residuary legatee. Her ladyship 
has kindly considered the poor of the locality in which she resided by bestow- 
ing upon them a legacy of £50, to be distributed by the Vicar of Datchet. This 
lady died unmarried. She was the daughter of the first Earl of Kilmorey, and 
sister to the present Earl. This title is of recent creation, the first Earl being 
elevated to the Peerage in 1822. 


Aebietos of Hooks, 


THE SEVEN BROAD CHURCHMEN.* 


THERE is at present great restlessness in the Church of England. The 
winds seem to have struck it with unusual force, and to have stirred its long- 
stagnant waters to its very depths, and, like the troubled sea of the prophet, 
it “throws up mire and dirt ;” clergymen, long moored to their rectories and 
glebes, are afloat in quest of a quiet haven, and appear to have some diffi- 
culty, and to meet with many accidents before they reach it. Meanwhile, 
all sorts of opinions are rife-among the clergy. Bishop Villiers and Bishop 
Bickersteth are leaders in the prophetic school. Bishop Wilberforce is a 
member—for he cannot be called a leader, as no one trusts him—of the com- 
posite school ; one day he may be seen skating along the edge of German 
rationalism, fraternising with Strauss ; and another day, on the frozen Tiber 
on Roman skates, genuflecting and manceuvring with Pio Nino. But nobody 
trusts this unctuous prelate, and therefore most sensible people keep out of 
his way. The Bishop of Exeter is the type of that school in which Dr. Pusey 
is 80 eminent a graduate. Dr. Phillpotts would remain Bishop of Exeter were 
Pio Nono metropolitan. In such an event he would have very little to change 
and nothing to renounce. Bishop Waldegrave and Bishop Pelham belong to 
the Evangelical school, limited by the distinctive views of Simeon of Cam- 
bridge. But the Broad Church has not yet attained a mitre, though there 
are nascent suspicions that Bishop Tait has a strong partiality for that deno- 
mination. But if it lacks a bishop, it has plenty of presbyters. Of this last 
class, seven have stepped into the arena, defiant above all their contem- 
poraries, and candid and unscrupulous in their assaults on all articles and 
texts that stand in their way. These seven constitute the advanced section 
of the Broad Church. Able and eloquent, they are hampered by no creed, 
or confession, or articles, or particular belief. They come forth as clergymen 
at large—fussy, pugnacious, and bent on translating into an “ uncertain 
sound,” the most literal facts, the oldest doctrines, and the most comforting 
assurances of sacred writ. 

Far be it from us to advocate a narrow or sectarian area for the National 
Church. We would not make a Shibboleth the standard of Christianity. 
We would tolerate within her pale a great variety of opinions, provided the 
foundations are not ploughed up. We would concede to the very verge of 
compromise. It is surely possible to be liberal and yet not latitudinarian ; 
earnest and at one on vital and fundamental truths, and agreeing to differ on 
many of those subjects on which the good and great of all ages have found it 








* Essays and Reviews. London: J. W. Parker. 1860. 
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very difficult to “see eye to eye.” We would not smother or force 
into outward ion that which is not the deliberate conviction. There 
are honest doubts it becomes us to answer, not to silence. The man who 
doubts may be more loyal to conscience than he who gives in an unquestioning 
adherence. 

The old patristic rule is a good one. In necessariis unitas—in non neces- 
sariis libertas—in omnibus caritas. Bot here our liberality must stop. These 
seven clergymen have turned liberty inte licence. They are not one of many 
sound denominations within the pale of the Establishment ; they attack the 
historic facts on which Christianity rests ; they batter, and sap, and breach 
by turns. So far as have access to the people their assertions must 
carry perplexity into ish homes and disquiet into many hearts. We do 
not in these wish to enter controversially into their doctrines ; all we 
would attempt is to show how unmeasured is the assault which these men 
—_ and how unreliable are most of those novel positions which they have 
taken u 
Dr. temple leads off with an essay on the education of the world. He 
oe Pe nh crete ann. Neste Bae ; that an outer and obli 
tory rule of belief is no longer a conclusive di ; and that, “ had reve 
tion been delayed till now, assuredly it would have been hard for us to 
recognize His divinity; for the faculty of faith has turned inwards, and 
cannot now accept any outer manifestations of the truth of God.” Again, 
the Head Master of Rugby observes: “The Bible, by its form, is hindered 
from exercising a despotism over the human spirit; if it could do that it 
would become an outlaw.” In fact, the whole drift of this introductory essay 
is to detach man from the Bible as a positive revelation and fixed rule of 
_ = life, and to give a reason authority to yy with = Popes have 
dealt with it, ing it and using it as a “ nose of wax.” It is no longer 
= master bat the servant a ~ 

e second essay is by Dr. Williams, of St. David’s Co Lampeter. 
It is an advance on Dr. Temple's in audacity as well as ee He so 
to show how every historic truth or miracle may be evapo into a tran- 
scendental myth. His predecessor having unsettled the authority of the 
sacred record, he endeavours to prove that it is no reliable history but a col- 
lection of mists, metaphors, and even mistakes. He actually alleges that the 
destroying angel in aypt was merely a host of Bedouins, who cleverly 
entered the houses of the tians and slew the first-born, while weeping 
households were se stupid that they neither resisted the murderous attack 
nor pursued the peacefully retiring Bedouins! All the glory of the ancient 
passover, and all the allusions to it, on the oceasion of the institution of the 
sublimest rite of cree are thus swept away, and the Great Redeemer 
and his disciples have raised a sacrament, and made references, which have 
no better foundation than a raid of marauding and blood-thirsty Arabs. If 
Dr. Williams states a fact, the author of Christianity and the apostles have 
assumed as literal and authentic history what is not so. 

Dr. Williams says, “In the — of the Red Sea the description may be 
interpreted with the latitude of poetry, as it is not affirmed that Pharaoh was 
drowned.” There was no poetry about that memorable , till Miriam, 
on the other side, struck her victorious harp, and so celebrated the praises of 
their Deliverer. The history is transparently literal That Pharaoh perished 
with all his hosts in that sea which opened up a promenade for Israel, and col- 
lapsed and became a grave for the Egyptians, is one of the most i ble of 
inferences. We read in the sacred account that “ Pharaoh’s own chariot was 
made ready, and he took his people with him.” ‘ God would get Himself 
honour on Pharaoh and all his host.” And in the 115th Psalm it is written, 
“God divided the Red Sea in parts, and made Israel pass through in the 
midst of it, but overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea.” 

In fact, Dr. Williams steadily, and, to all ap ce, deliberately, saps 
the very foundations of a divine revelation. Let his conclusions become the 
adoption of the clergy of England, and the weekly utterances of its many 
Tm eee and the poor —— will no longer have an anchorage-ground for 

is heart, nora word that has power to still its oscillations, nor a hope 
beyond life’s stormy day from which he can draw down sunshine, and taste 
the earnest and anticipate the joys of the everlasting rest. 

Baden Powell, less in so many words, but in tone of thought, and feeling, 
and reference, carries all revelation out of the atmosphere of the superhuman. 
Inclined to the untenable and oft-refuted theories, or rather delusions, of the 
author of “ The Vestiges,” and an admirer of that which he pronounces “ the 
masterly volume on the origin of species by the law of natural selection,” by 
Darwin, he taxes his ingenuity to its utmost stretch in order to prove what 
we may fairly describe as a new way of demonstrating an endless series of 
links, without a staple in the throne of Deity, and an eternal succession of 
fathers and mothers without a Creator-Parent. 

The experiments of Crosse and Weekes, to which he refers, have been 
ag and spurned. Mr. Crosse professed to have generated through a 
voltaic battery, and ina saturated solution of the silicate of potash, a small 
insect since called Acarus Crossii. Mulder, in his “ Chemistry of Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology,” shows at once that the “ ordinary organic molecule” 
is really an egy, and that the whole theory of artificial generation is dis- 
proved. Dr. Carpenter, in his “Principles of Physiology,” justly states, 
“every living organism has had its origin ina pre-existing organism.” Agassiz 
pronounces the experiments of Crosse to be “ mistakes.” The solutions em- 
ployed by Crosse merely supplied the conditions requisite for developing the 
ova. Whatever potential powers are in matter waiting to be developed, there 
is no proof of the genesis of a single living creature, unless from a previously 
existing living organism, till we reach the first, and there discover the Creator. 

_The last and not the least mischievous paper is by Professor Jowett. With 
him we admit the indefensible stress which has been laid on isolated texts. 
We accept his view that episcopacy cannot be proved by the word 
emocomog, and that infant baptism is not a logical inference from the 
baptism of the Philippian gaoler’s household, and that political subjection to 
a tyrant is not a fair corollary from “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Caesar's.” But surely there are certain doctrines so frequently and fully 
enunciated, and in so great variety of expression, and under so many diffe- 
rent circumstances, that the almost unanimous acceptance of them throughout 
Christendom becomes as natural as it is conclusive of the justice of their 
CLEGUSLS. The Deity of the Redeemer ; the atonement, justification, regenera- 
tion, and good works ; the fruits of them, and a judgment to come, and the 
resurrection of the body, are great truths that crop up from all churches and 











f 


confessions, and have secured a consensus in nearly all ages, such as 


them fixtures that cannot be taken down. Because men have differed on the 
meaning of ic symbols, it does not follow that they must equally 
differ on that in every form of phrase speak clearly and definitely 


a vital and distinctive doctrine. Mr. Jowett’s reasoning here is s 
lame. On some subjects Scripture is silent—others it leaves oa Or 
On these last Christians differ. ee There are other themes, 
however, of vastly greater moment on which nearly all Christians are unami- 
mous. But the Professor reasons as if difference of opmion on passages 
or presbytery, or a controversy about the appli- 


supposed to prove epi 
cation of a text in Book of Revelation, ot only justifies but necessitates: 
every variety of in tion of texts that in groups and in shining phalanxes 


enunciate the leading doctrines of Christianity. 

So frightened is the learned professor at the r of interpretation, that 
he practically and substantially dissuades his rs from coming to 
definite apprehension of the meaning of crt am of the Bible. i 
coveries may be made in Egypt or Nineveh in geology or physiology, that 
will contradict the statements of the Scriptures, as ordinarily read and under- 
stood by mankind, and that therefore it is best to leave it unexplained, so 
that we may adapt it to the new discoveries as they arise. The essay is, 
throughout, an on msgs plea for shutting up the Bible as an unintelligible 
collection of obsolete writings, to which it is safest to attach no meaning. 
Where he does himself violate his own canon and offer an interpretation, it 1s 
sthnology unfold, andthe meazing of tho.ounatanding Oil or seated by 
ethno ing of the sun standi ill, as 
Joshua, a not in aceordance with Galiles’s discovery.” 

We cannot here enter into the discussion of this alle contrariety 
between science and Scripture. It is enough to add that the ripest geologists, 
from Hugh Miller to Buckland, hold there is no contrariety. Professor 
Jowett’s essay is a flippant and superficial apology for infidelity. He may 
not say so in so many words. But no dispassionate mind can read it without 
coming to this conclusion. 

Meanwhile, if there be any discipline in the Church of England, it is time 
that it dealt with seven men who, having signed the ee pete Articles, 
must feel them to be to them “ forty stripes save one,” each of which they 
seem resolved to endure no longer. 


These men differ materially from the standards of that church to which they 
ostensibly belong. One or other is involved in the gravest error. The dis- 
tinctions between truth and error are not, like trifing roughnesses in the 
_ of the wood, easily smoothed over. They are not matters of indifference. 

hey have a moral as well as intellectual bearing. But whatever be our 
opinions, most men will a that if clergymen subscribe to the doctrines of 
a church at their ordination and eat the Soead that grows on its glebes, they 
ought in honesty to separate themselves from the advantages, emoluments, 
and even name of a communion with whose doctrines they can no ionger 
agree. To dissent from the doctrines of the Church of England and to 
=— to her endowments is a policy the people of this country will not long 
endure. 








THE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI IN THE TWO SICILIES.* 


WE had almost begun to fear that the exploits of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies 
were to be left without any other historian than Alexander Dumas and the Times 
correspondent. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to the very truthful and graphic 
narrative, which appeared in the columns of our contemporary, to bracket its 
author with the French storyteller, but there was still a want. It was only due 
to the great man whose rare modesty has deprecated the fulsome laudation 
with which crowds of penny-a-liners have bespattered him, that some faithful 
chronicler should record, in plain unvarnished terms, the history of those achieve- 
ments, rarely equalled and never surpassed, which enabled a simple subject to 
present to his sovereign a kingdom containing ten millions of inhabitants. The 
truthful straightforward narrative of Captain Forbes has made its appearance at 
a most seasonable moment, and must be read with interest by all who admire its 
hero or sympathize in the cause of Italian liberty. It is only a few weeks since 
we reviewed a work by the same author on Iceland. If we had reason to find 
fault with the tameness of the subject on that occasion, we can offer no such 
criticism now, while the racy originality of style still remains to make the read- 
ing pleasant. Captain Forbes is careful to inform us that he accompanied the 
patriot army, not as a volunteer, but as an unarmed tourist “ interested in 
watching the vast changes imminent in the Italian peninsula.” In fact, he 
rather insinuates that he was travelling from Palermo to Naples in a spirit 
of philosephical investigation, when, by a curious coincidence, Garibaldi -hap- 
pened to be making the same journey ; of course it would be highly improper for 
a commandef R.N. to take any part in revolutionary movements, or rush into 
the thickest of the fray when rebels were fighting against royal troops. 
The consequence is a singular vagueness as to the author’s whereabouts 
whenever a battle is going on; that he was present is evident from the pre- 
cision with which the various movements of the troops are described, as well 
as from his graphic account of incidents which could only be furnished by an 
eyewitness. ' 

" If we have a fault to find with Captain Forbes’ narrative, it is that it does not 
sufficiently bear out the word “ personal” on the title-page. The Admiralty has 
much to answer for : its last sin consists in taking the edge off the work before 
us. Either our author has written with the fear of the Board before his eyes, or 
his native modesty is unusually developed, for there is too little about himself 
throughout ; and although the too frequent recurrence of the personal pronoun 
in narratives of this description is most objectionable, there are occasions when it 
imparts a more living interest to the scenes depicted. That Captain Forbes was 
upon terms of private friendship with Garibaldi himself and the members of his 
Staff,—that he had every opportunity of obtaining the best information upon every 
detail of the campaign, and that he describes events exactly as they occurred 
without being tempted into romance or embellishment, appear on the face of the 
work, and would alone invest it with an historical value. Arriving at Palermo 
while the Dictator was still there, Captain Forbes records the events of the first 
expedition from the date of its departure from Genoa, as he received them from 
those who took part in it, and farnishes us with plans of the battle of Calatafimi 
and of Palermo. The battle of Melazzo is carefully and graphically described. 
The author leaves us to imagine that he was in a balloon, or any other favourable 


* The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies, By Commander C. 8. Forbes, R.N. A 
personal Narrative. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh. 
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point o° observation at the time, and tells us the following interesting anecdote of 
Garibald: :— 


« Here an incident occurred which deserves to be mentioned, as showing the cha- 
racter of Garibaldi. Finding his shirt dirty and soiled from his personal , he it off 
and washed it in the brook hard by, and hung it upon the bushes, ate his of fruit, 
and water, smoked his cigar barebacked, and, wrapt in though sat apparently con EN 
the drying of his t ; thus, in the feld and bivouac, TaeS Se auaet. e 
humblest of his wers. Directly his shirt was dry he went on board the Zuc — 
sonally directed her fire on the fortress and reti masses. eg bk pepe: 
fire on the steamer and diverted the attention of the troops, he and led the t on 


ihe town.” 

The battle of Melazzo is illustrated by a plan; and the numerical strength of 
the Garibaldians at various stages of the campaign is carefully noted. The 
exciting scenes consequent on the crossing of the army into Calabria, form an 
interesting episode of the campaign, though how our author can describe so 
vividly the taking of Reggio, when he leaves us to suppose that he is still at 
Messina, it is difficult to imagine; the mystery of his own crossing the first time 
he does not condescend to clear up. Some days after we find him in a fishing- 
boat, taking a bath, off Charybdis, “‘ when a facetious Neapolitan sentry com- 


' menced practising at me with ball, not that it mattered much, as he was a very 


bad shot, but my confounded boatmen made sail. As there was a rattling fair 
wind, I had only just time to grasp the rudder, or they would have allowed me 
to complete the rest of the voyage on my own resources.” Scarcely is he rescued 
from this peril, when he has a neck-and-neck chase with a Neapolitan man-of- 
war's boat, and only escapes with a minute to . Indeed he had better have 
been a Garibaldian outright on this eventful day, than have retained his character 
of tourist. 

Seduced into taking a ride with his “ friend Nullo, commanding the Guides,” 
whom he happens to meet just afterwards, ahead of the army they enter the 
town of San Giovanni, where “we found ourselves, to my astonishment, in the 
midst of a couple of squadrons of Neapolitan lancers. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘here I 
am in a dilemma again, but having no arms, I suppose it will be all right.’”’ 
‘‘ Instead of giving themselves up as prisoners at once, as I expected, my six 
companions, with great presence of mind, drew their revolvers, and coolly sum- 
moned both squadrons to surrender. The officer replied by asking ‘ Who to? 
Where are your troops?’ ‘Qh,’ replied Nullo, nothing abashed, ‘they are in 
ambush all round, and unless you surrender immediately will open fire.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the officer, ‘ you had better go and talk to the general.’”” The resuit of this 


piece of consummate audacity was the ultimate surrender of the Neapolitan 


general with all his division ; two of the six guides being posted on a bridge, as 
an advance post, while two others were sent bacx to hurry up Garibaldi and his 


" army. Captain Forbes winds up this exciting day by losing his way, and getting 
"~~ taken prisoner by a Garibaldian sergeant as a Neapolitan spy. 


By acts of such dastardly cowardice and reckless daring was Naples lost and 


At won, that had we not the word of a British officer as a testimony to them, we 


should scarcely have deemed them possible. Thus, some days after, Colonel 
Peard and three Calabrese, finding themselves some miles from supports, sur- 


rounded by 7,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded them to lay down 


their arms. ‘“ A more pitiful or disgraceful sight,” says our author, “ was never 
seen; an army planted in a ditch, without a rear or advanced guard, or a single 


'sentry or picket, capitulating to the first handful of men that came up to them, 


without knowing to whom, save that they believed that Garibaldi was near.” We 
have only space for one more episode of a similar character, in which Captain 
Forbes narrates with great humour how he, in company with Colonel Peard and 


_ two gentlemen of the English press, drove ninety miles in advance of the army 


on the road to Naples in a post-chaise; how Colonel Peard was mistaken for 
Garibaldi; how he determined to profit by the delusion, in order to ascertain the 
feeling of the population; how, when they arrived at Eboli, they were received 


_ with a paroxysm of enthusiasm ; how the imaginary Dictator retired to an inner 


room, with one of the “ Press gentlemen’”’ stationed at the door as his secretary ; 
how the town was illuminated, and brass bands played, and deputations arrived. 
“First came the church, headed by a bishop; the secretary dismissed them, 
requesting their attendance at three in the morning, when the General would 
receive them. Next came the officials’ wives, and any of the feminine gender 
who could make interest enough to enter. The ladies were followed by the law, 
led by a judge; the learned brethren were ordered to present their address at 
half-past three precisely, when the church had gone down.” All this time, the 
real Simon Pure, Garibaldi himself, was at Lagonegro, ninety miles in rear of his 
friends who were performing this comedy. Anxious to avoid too much observa- 
tion Colonel Peard confined himself to his room on the plea of fatigue, and ordered 
the station-master to be brought to him. No sooner did that trembling function- 
ary present himself, than the false Garibaldi opened a few d’enfer along the 
the telegraphic wires with the Government at Naples, who supposed they were 
corresponding with their own officials. 

In answer to a telegram from the Minister of War, “ Any news of the division 
Calderelli?”” Peard answered — “General Calderelli and his division passed 
yesterday under the orders of Garibaldi at Lagonegro, and now form a portion of 
the national army.” Having satisfied every inquiry with the report of a disaster, 
Colonel Peard winds up with a telegram addressed to General Ulloa, who was 
said to be Minister of War, as follows :—‘ Eboli, 11°30 p.a. Garibaldi has arrived, 
with 5,000 of his own men, and 5,000 Calabrese are momentarily expected. Dis- 
embarkations are expected in the Bay of Naples and Gulf of Salerno to night. I 
strongly advise your withdrawing the garrison from the latter place without 
delay, or they will be cut off; and let me beg of you as a personal friend, but a 
political enemy, to abandon a sinking cause, which must be your ruin.” This 
was signed with the name of a personal friend of Ulloa’s. Peard, Forbes, and the 
** gentlemen of the press,” now thought they had carried the joke far enough, and 
slipping out of the town before daylight, hurried back ventre a terre to meet 
Garibaldi. They were overtakeu-by the gratifying intelligence that, in conse- 
quence of their last telegram, Salerno had been evacuated, and that the 12,000 
men and 30 guns which formed its garrison, had fallen back on Naples. We 
cannot follow our author through the later incidents of the canrpaign, the entry 
into Na ples, and the battles of the Volturno. The reader will find his interest 
sustained to the last, no less by the thrilling character of the events themselves, 
than by theagreeable manner in which they are described. 








JUTLAND AND THE DANISH ISLES.* 


THis isa conscientious book of travels, from the pen of an able writer, a clever 
observer, a wise thinker, and a sound scholar. There is no part of the world with 
which the ancient recollections of Great Britain are more closely connected than 
Denmark. From thence and the adjoining districts came “the sea-pirates,” 
whose fierce deeds and ruthless policy are recorded in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, 
and the annals of monastic writers. From thence, too, came a short-lived dynasty 








* A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Co enh B Hor rat 2 
vols. London: John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 1560, ee Spee m8 





to reign over England,—from thence also came a 

and thither in later times went Royal princesses of the house of Hanover— Louisa, 
the daughter of George IT., and Caroline Matilda, sister of George ITI. Even in the 
present century the bold and successful attack of Nelson upon con- 
nects Denmark with the history of E . A book containing full reliable 
information upon Denmark, Jutland, and the old haunts of “ the Northmen,” was a 
desideratum in English literature ; and, fortunately, the author of this work took 
upon himself the task of supplying it. 

Without being tied down to supply all the conditions that are required in “a 
guide-book,” the author has composed a work which must become as indispen- 
sable as “‘ a guide-book” to all persons travelling in “Jutland and the Danish 
isles,”’ whilst, at the same time, his volume will be found a charming, instructive, 

i i panion to all determined to remain in England, but who derive 
pleasure from the of an instructive work. Few persons undertake to write 
a book of travels who are competent, like Mr. Marryat, to appreciate and 
accurately describe natural scenery, the labours of the agriculturalist, the skill of 
dairy-farmers, the works of sculptors, the genius of architects, the ability of 
painters, the taste of jewellers ; to unravel the mysteries of Runic inscriptions, 
and to gather around each spot he has visited all the sagas, traditions, and 
histories, which superstition, tradition, or the labours of precedent antiquarians 
had collected. 

“Jutland and the Danish Isles’’ is the model on which every book of travels 

ought to be moulded, for no one can open its pages without feeling a desire to 
read every line contained in it. The information is so various, and is brought 
forward so appropriately in the place in which it is introduced, that no analysis 
of the contents can give an adequate idea of the attractions of the book. It isa 
work written by an Englishman having a full knowledge of what would be most. 
acceptable to English readers; all its facts are introduced at that precise 
moment when they are calculated to produce the deepest impression upon the 
mind. 
As an illustration of Mr. Marryat’s manner of narrative we may refer to the 
mode in which he alludes to the unfortunate English princess, Caroline Matilda, 
married to a wretched king of Denmark, for whose infamy and brutality there is 
but one excuse—downright insanity. The history of Caroline Matilda is well known. 
A charge of infidelity to her husband was preferred against her. She was arrested, 
transferred to a prison, and would, most probably, have been put to death, had not a 
British fleet been sent by her brother George III. to her rescue. From her prison she 
departed to Zell, and there death, caused by intense grief, soon put an end to her 
sufferings. She was carried away, in the very bloom of early womanhood, by a 
brief sickness. Her guilt or innocence is still a disputed question; her supposed 
paramour, Struensee, was putto death, and the record of the admission of his 
guilt is, we believe, still preserved. By what means the confession was extorted 
—by torture, or under a false promise of pardon,—is unknown. What is certain 
is, that the maltreatment of the Queen and the deposition of the favourite are 
traceable to a political intrigue of Danish nobles, headed by the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. Marryat believes in the innocence of Caroline Matilda, and makes this just 
and general remark, as applicable to her case :— 

‘‘ More Englishwomen lose their reputation on the Continent by actions proceeding from the 
liberty they enjoy in their own native country than from any real guilt.”’ 

Upon the Continent, thé criminality of Caroline Matilda is universally credited. 
If her innocence can be proved, the task ought to be undertaken by an English- 
man ; and by none, probably, could such a duty be better discharged than by Mr. 
Marryat. ‘That her sad fate has made a deep impression upon him is fully proved 
by this work, for he refers to her many times in the first volume—in pp. 21, 31, 
4, 221, 222, 291, 340, 341, 388. His references are always germane to the 
locality he is describing. For instance, at Shievesland, he states, that in the 
chateau is to be found “ the most interesting portrait now existing in Denmark of 
our ill-fated English Princess, Queen Caroline Matilda ; not Caroline Matilda, the 
buxom, joyous girl of seventeen, who, in defiance of her grande-mattresse, would 
ride through the scandalized duchy of Slesvig, astride on horseback, arrayed in 
man’s costume; not Caroline the débonnatre, and sprightly granddaughter of her 
fair namesake of Anspach, the most beautiful woman who ever adorned the 
English throne—but Caroline, after her disgrace, painted at Zell, refined and 
melancholy, with soft and clear blue eyes, her story, her misfortunes, stamped 
upon her face, and that face one to gaze upon.” In p. 221, the author quotes from 
**Wraxall’s Memoirs” the brief history of Caroline Matilda, which is introduced 
by a description of the portrait of the woman who was the instigator and prime 
mover in the plot for the downfall of the hapless young Queen. Here is Mr. 
Marryat’s account of the impression produced upon him by the picture of Juliana 
Maria, of Brunswick, married to Frederick V.a year after the death of Louisa, 
daughter of George II. 

‘* In countenance somewhat handsome (and I have seen other portraits far more rs | 
than that of Rosenburg), in expression villainous, of a bad beauty, fine bust and well-rounde 
arm, a want of shade about her face, she appears a woman capable of fascinating any man 
around whom she spread her toils for heart she had none—and driving him to perdition in this 
world and the next ; dangerous she looks, and dangerous she proved herself to be. Juliana held 
no place in her husband's affections.” 

At page 291, the author gives a description of the apartments in the Castle of 
Kronberg, where Caroline Matilda was first imprisoned :— 

** Accompanied by the commandant . . I visited the apartments in which she was con- 
fined on her arrival—two small rooms on the ground-floor, one overshadowed by the bastion, 
the other looking on the court-yard of the castle. Later, I believe, the commandant placed his 
own apartment at her disposal; and in the small octagon closet of the lighthouse turret, which 
terminates the apartments of Christian IV., it is related how the captive Queen passed hours and 
days with anxious brow and straining eye, gazing at the waters of the Sound, in momentary 
expectation of the appearance of the fleet from England, she having received some secret tidings 
of its coming.”’ 

In p. 388, the author, in describing the historic portrait gallery at Frederiks- 
borg, stands before two pictures of the same unfortunate young Queen :— 

“ Last comes Caroline Matilda, here done justice to, an earlier painting by Juet, rather 
inclined to embonpoint, joyous and buxom—decidedly a very pretty woman; again in @ winter 
costume, trimmed with fur, and a mob cap, most unbecoming to her majesty. In an adjoining 
cabinet you see inscribed upon the window-frame the well-known verse—‘ Oh, keep me inno- 
cent, make others great.’ Only gaze at her portrait, at the innocent bLonhommie of her face, and 
you may see at once that her very joyousness of disposition, her very love of fun and thoughtless- 
a — prove her ruin in the corrupt court into which she was thrown at the early age of 

And so proceeds Mr. Marryat in his travels through Jutland, the Danish 
islands, and Copenhagen. Each locality has its own little history; and the 
only manner in which the general public can obtain a notion of the vast variety 
of amusement prepared for them in this work is by taking the first passages that 
present themselves as the eye glances over its pages. Here are a few out of a 
multitude marked for quotation. 

Hicu-sterrinc Horses.—* On leaving the town (Christiansfeldt), we passed a 
private carriage drawn by a pair of fine and high-stepping dun-coloured horses, 
with black tails and manes, true North Jutland breed. High-stepping carriage- 
horses are now scarce, greatly prized in London, and the world wonders why they 
are not more to be met with. This is simply an affair of training. In the north 
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of Germany, whence these horses are chiefly imported, you may frequently see 
the animals exercising on the high roads, caparisoned like the knight's charger 
of old, with heavy clothing, wearing no blinkers, but large spectacles. These 
spectacles are strong magnifiers, and each pebble, to the eyes of the deluded 
quadraped, appears as a granite boulder ; so, in his youth and ignorance, he lifts 
up his legs high in the air to avoid their contact, and thus contracts that habit 
of high-stepping so mech admired, and for which amateurs pay unheard of 
rices.”” 

: Tur University or Kiet.—* That the Danes bear no love to Holstein College, 
the following proverb will show :—‘ To lie is always a science, as the devil said 
when he frequented the University of Kiel.’” 

A Man anpd nis Tarek Wives.—At Rendsburg, Mr. Marryat’s attention was 
directed to a carving ina church. “I was,” he says, “ pointed out one erected 
by a man whose three wives preceded him to the grave. They proved, it appears, 
no comfort to him in this world, so he caused them to be represented among the 
condemned in the Last Judgment. The third, a fat florid woman, like one 
of Jacques Jordaen’s, resists most wo-manfully, kicking and scratching the 
demon who is carrying her off into the flames, her husband looking on 
andisturbed.”’ 

Tue Piovs Merwaip.— Skram is not a pretty name, I allow, but of very old 
Jutland lineage, and answers to the French Balafré. Peter Skram is one of the 
great authorities quoted for the authenticity of the mermaid. He and his sailors 
are said to have taken captive one of these syrens in a fiorde ; and when they let 
her loose again, as she dived beneath the water, she was heard to sing at the top 
of her voice, ‘Te Deum laudamus!’ ”’ 

Bewrrcnine a Turer.— “At one period,’ Mr. Marryat states, “the clergy 
were looked upon as practisers of the black art, wizards and necromancers. A 
parson who knew more than the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ as the term was to designate 
one who dealt in the black art, was supposed to have gained his knowledge from 
the Evil One, on the stipulation that he never used the word ‘ Amen’ in the 
course of his service. The historian of the province of Aarhuns declares that a 
priest of Osterhaab, near Horsens, was never heard to pronounce it in the course 
of his life. By this means he gained a knowledge of all that passed in his house. 
He had, in his service, a girl who was betrothed to a farmer's servant, and who 
sometimes stole down into the cellar to draw strong beer for her intended. One 
evening this girl was missing; everybody wondered, except the parson, who 
paced up and down the room, laughing in his sleeve. At bedtime he said, ‘ Poor 
Maren! she has got out the tap, but cannot put it in again.’ The next morning 
he took the farmer’s servant with him into the cellar, and there the girl was 
sitting on the ground, her finger in the tap-hole, and could not get it out, until 
her master gave her leave—a strong case of mesmerism.” 

A book so well written, so instructive and attractive, is certain to pass through 
many editions. It has but one fault, and that easy of correc‘ion. It requires a 
full general index. We recommend the author to have on? prepared for the 
second edition. It will add considerably to the value and usefulness of his 
work. 








MRS. DELANY.* 


Tus lady was born in 1700, and died in 1788. She was descended from Sir 
Bevill Granville, who was distinguished in the great Civil War, and was killed on 
Lansdowne in 1643. She was closely related to that Earl Granville better known 
as Lord Carteret, a great personal friend of George II., and for some time Prime 
Minister.” She was, too, the niece of Lord Lansdowne, known to literature as a 
poet, but her father was an unsuccessful younger brother, and she was better 
endowed with the gifts of nature than the gifts of fortune. She was, however, 
carefully educated, and was, from the beginning to the end of her long life, the 
companion and friend of many of the celebrities of the whole period, At the age 
of seventeen she was married, to serve the political purposes of her uncle and of 
her family, to Mr. Pendarves, a gouty, bloated drunkard of sixty. The ceremony 
was performed with great pomp. He was to her a tyrant and a gaoler whom 
she conld not love but was resolved to obey. At once she was carried away from 
her family and friends to Roscrow in Cornwall, a gloomy castle, built of ugly 
coarse stone, and guarded by high walls which hid it from view. In places the 
floor was rotten and the ceiling broken down. Shocked at its appearance 
her courage forsook her, and on entering it she burst into tears. <A strong 
innate sense of duty, strengthened by education, soon came to her assistance, 
and she found consolation in a delightful situation commanding a view of Fal- 
mouth, Penryn, and Flushing. Lord Lansdowne anticipated that at the death 
of her husband she would be one of the richest widows in England. In seven 
years Mr. Pendarves died suddenly of apoplexy in the night, by her side, 
leaving his will by which she was to be enriched, unsigned; and at the age of 
twenty-three she was a handsome and accomplished widow, with her jointure 
only to compensate her for the great sacrifice her family had imposed on her. 
From that time she lived unmarried in the gay world of London. She was not 
without many admirers, but the men of that day approached such a woman 
rather for an intrigue than matrimony. She might have been Lord Baltimore's 
mistress, but he flew off from making her his wife. When she had attained the 
ripe age of forty-three, she married Dr. Delany, a prelate of the Irish Church, a 
Jearned and sensible man, a friend of Swift and Berkeley, sixteen years her 
senior. This seasonable marriage was considered, by those friends who had wil- 
lingly seen her sacrificed to Mr. Pendarves, as beneath her rank, and they for a 
time slighted her. She was as resolute in accomplishing her own object as she 
was resigned in fulfilling theirs, and lived happily with him till his death. Till 
then her life was passed partly in Dublin and its neighbourhood, and partly in 
London. The present work, which only comes down to the year 1760, does 
not inform us when Dr. Delany died, nor from what period she permanently 
resided in and about the metropolis. The latter years of her life, however, were 
passed in great intimacy with George III., Queen Charlotte, and the Royal 
Family, of whom we shall undoubtedly learn many interesting particulars from 
the volumes yet to be published. ; 

The reminiscences of so long a life, passed in such company, could not have been 
otherwise than valuable had Mary Granville been a common-place person, but 
while her good sense prevented her ever becoming a topic of public remark she 
was one of the most accomplished women of the day. She was dearly beloved, 
honoured, and trusted by her own family, and by many friends amongst the 
highest persons of the land. One of her principal correspondents was a Duchess 


of Portland, the daughter of an Ear! of Oxford, a lady at once witty and agreeable, | 


a good wife, and a good mother. One of her playmates and lasting friends was 


the Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Prior and of Gay. A Mrs. Montague, | 


a Lady Sarah Cowper, her own amiable sister, and many others, by their letters, 
have contributed to explain her character, and give the world information of the 


* The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, with interesting 
reminiscences of King George III. and Queen Charlotte. Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Lian- 
over, Three Vols. (1801 pages). Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. ' 








events of the last ceniury. By one and all of these, and especially by her husband, 
in an essay intended for publication, she is spoken of in the very highest terms. 
She was an excellent painter, a good musician, a writer of poetry and romance, as 
well as a great reader of history, of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and even the abstruse 
teaching of Bishop Berkeley. She was a‘careful manager of her own finances 
and household, and, besides ing on an extensive correspondence, worked 
chairs, and beds, and table covers, knitted and knotted, and left behind her a great 
many useful and beautiful memorials of her active exertions. And now, having 
briefly informed the reader who and what this lady was, we shall extract from 
the voluminous work a few passages, which illustrate the past and throw light on 


the present. 

We naturally turn, first, from the complete disregard shown in her own case 
to everything but a mere pecuniary and political consideration in settling a 
marriage, to the condition of women and the relation between the sexes at that 
period ; and which, though much improved, are at present objects of great public 
solicitude. We shall have occasion, as we go on, to call attention to several 
striking examples of the influence of the upper classes, both in time and space, 
over the general conduct, and we shall be only the more firmly convinced, with 
Dr. Temple, of Rugby, that the “ present ever gathers into itself the results of the 
past (and he might have added that the distant is ever connected with the near), 
and transforms the human race into a colossal man—whose life reaches from the 
creation to the day of judgment”! The present condition of women is the certain 
consequence of their past condition, and of that the constrained marriage of the 
young, intellectual, and beautiful Mary Granville to an old and gouty drunkard is 
a prominent instance. It exposed her, and such marriages must expose all 
women in her position, to immense difficulties. She was almost immediately the 
object of a libertine nephew’s attentions and her husband’s jealousy. “ His 
mighty distress,” after tormenting her for a week, broke out in these words :— 


*** On, Aspasia (Mrs. Suaeeven). take care of Bassanio (Mr. Basset, the nephew), he is a 
cunning treacherous man, and has been the ruin of one woman already, who was the wife to his 
bosom friend,’ and then he burst into tears. I was so struck with this caution and his behaviour, 
that I could not for some time speak; at last I said, ‘I am miserable indeed; if you can be 
jealous of this ugly man, what am I for the future to expect?’ I was so much surprised and 
vexed, that it threw me into an agony of tears; he assured me all the time that he had nothing 
to charge me with, that my behaviour was just what he wished it to be, but he could not help 
seeing how much charmed Bassanio was with everything I said or did, and he knew him to be a 
man not to be trusted.”’ 


She was obviously considered the lawful prey of all the rakes who came near 
her; but by a dull cold behaviour, she soon gave them to understand they were 
to expect no encouragement from her. 


‘* M. Fabrici, the Hanoverian minister, was not so easily repulsed. His figure was by no 
means agreeable, his manner forward and assured, and his age placed him amongst those that I 
could not imagine had an peng | in his head, but was mistaken. He was often in my com- 
pany; the first time at a a 1 given by one of the foreign ministers. He, unfortunately for me, 
engaged me to dance with him, which gave him a pretence to talk to me whenever we afterwards 
met; but as I did not observe anything in his behoriout to me that could give me offence, I 
behaved towards him with the same indifference I did to my general acquaintance. He was to 
give an entertainment of music and supper to some relations and intimate friends of mine—he 
engaged them to bring me with them. (She went by her husband's and aunt's advice.) We 
were twelve in company; nothing could have been more gay and magnificent than the ball and 
supper. When we sat down to table, it was proposed that we should sit man and woman ; it was 
my place to sit at the lower end of the table, and Germanico (Fabrici) sat next me. He stared 
at me the whole night, and put me so much out of countenance, that I was ready tocry. I 
showed all the signs of discontent I could, inquired if my chair was come, and looked at my 
watch twenty times; at last, to my relief, the company broke up. I took a hood out of my 
pocket to put on, and Germanico gave me a paper which he said I had dropped ; he led me to 
my chair, squeezed me by the hand, and offered to kiss it, but I snatched it from him with the 
highest resentment. I was greatly offended at his impertinence, and heartily repented of my 
supping there. (Being afterwards at Windsor, Stella, niece to the Duchess of Kendal, afterwards 
Lady Chesterfield, invited her to tea.) I went according to appointment, but had the vexation 
of finding Germanico there. I endeavoured to show him by my cool behaviour, that my 
thoughts of him were still the same, and that I had a thorough contempt of him: Stella was 
extremely obliging to me, and desired to see me often, and she asked me if I should like to meet 
her in the Little Park; I said I should, and she named the next day in the cool of the evening. 
At six in the afternoon a servant came to tell me the park door was open, and Stella waited for 
me, upon which I immediately went. As soon as I got within the gate, the servant locked me 
in. (Germanico then made his appearance instead of Stella, and was repulsed with anger as 
before. In an hour the lady made her appearance.) Whilst I was walking with Stella, I 
observed she looked back very often, as if she expected somebody, and at last expressed a sur- 
prise that the king had not come into the park, as he told her he would. I was alarmed at this, 
not desiring to be introduced to the king in so improper a manner.” 


She hastened away, shut herself up in her lodging, and persuaded her husband 
to return to her house in town, so Stella lost the opportunity of making herself 
useful to her male friends. Here is even a worse specimen of female corrup- 
tion :— 


‘«* About that time my aunt Laura (Lord Lansdowne’s wife) came to England. She paid great 
respect to me; her beauty was in its decline, but her love of admiration and her coquette dispo- 
sition remained in all its strength. I was on my guard, as her reputation had suffered a great 
deal, and her behaviour soon confirmed all I had heard. The company I met at her house were 
free libertine people, and I was often shocked. I once took courage, told her my opinion, and 
what the world said of her conduct ; she carried it off witha laugh, bug never forgave it; and 
from that day made use of all her arts to draw me into a share of her misconduct. The Earl of 
Clare, a gay, flattering, audacious Frenchman, was the person she pitched on to serve her pur- 

»ose. He had for some time been her humble servant, but they were now tired of each other. 
f met her one morning at her toilette—the rendezvous of idle fiatterers ; he, by her encourage- 
ment, soon grew acquainted with me. The next time I met him I found it time to double my 
reserve, but that signified little; I was turned into ridicule by Laura and Clarico (the Earl of 
Clare), and at last he came to an open declaration of having a passion for me, upon which I ex- 
pressed great resentment to Laura for allowing me to be so improperly treated in her house, and 
rave him to understand I should by no means allow of such freedom. Several weeks passed, and 

neither went to Laura nor to any place where I thought Clarico would be.” (Then the aunt’s 
servant brought a declaration of love), ‘‘ written with the true spirit of a libertine Frenchman. 
He deplored my unhappy situation as being nurse to an old man, and declared most passion- 
ately his admiration ey and that he could teach me better lessons than I found in romances,”’ 
&e. (Then her husband was surprised that she never went to her aunt's, and to avoid too close 
questioning she went when the aunt was not well.) ‘I found her alone, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of reproaching her severely for allowing Clarico to behave himself towards me as he had 
done. She laughed at my prudery, and said I was a fool. Immediately Clarico came into the 
room, and I rose to be gone, on which she ordered him to lock the doors, which he did. (Mrs. 
Pendarves was kept by force to supper, and there was a great company.) When supper was 
over, the gaiety of the company increased, and with it my uneasiness. They sang French 
catches, which gave me unspeakable offence ; and when this was over one of the ladies proposed 
that the same party should meet at herhouse, which was agreed to by all but me.”’ ‘‘ Iwas engaged 
for as many days as she could name, glad of the opportunity of showing my detestation of so 
dangerous a society.”’ ‘‘ Clarico, by the treachery lame, stole a slight ring from me, which I 

ut off when I washed my hands after supper; it gave me some vexation, not knowing what 

ast or ill use he might make of it, but from that day I never saw more of him.”” 


Making allowance for courtly manners, when contrasted with the reports of 
vulgar cases in courts of law, such stories resemble in substance very much the odious 
case at which the public was recently disgusted, of a man catering for his amorous 
mistress. In the times of George II., ladies catered for their amorous lovers, 
and the victims were to be deluded and constrained into sin. What a just retri- 
bution, too, for Lord Lansdowne, whose own wife, herself corrupted, laboured to 
corrupt the accomplished niece whom he had sold to be the nurse of an old man. 
There is obviously action and reaction in the moral as in the physical world, and 
libertinism is the inevitable consequence of forced restrictions. We copy another 


_ example :— 


** A lady came into Birmingham with a handsome equipage, and desired the landlord of the 
inn to get her a husband, being determined to marry somebody or other before she left the 
town. The man bowed, and supposed her ladyship to be in a facetious humour; but, being 


| made sensible how much she was in earnest, he went out in search of a man who would marry a fine 
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without asking an ions. After many repulses from r fellows who were not desperate 
Lucagh for euch sn adventure, he met with an exciseman, who said he could not be in a worse 
condition than he was, and accordingly went with the in eepeT went with him to one who gave 
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i adventure. Soon after she was gone, two gen 
meer ott her. had traced her so far on the road, and, finding the inn where she had put 
up, they examined into all the particulars of her conduct, and on hearing that she was married, 


gave up the pursuit and returned back.” 

In this manner, in those days, was the sacred rite profaned which ensures the 
continuance of man on the earth. The most important of all contracts obtained 
a legal sanction on almost any conditions, but could not be undone. Though Mrs. 
Pendarves was, as she herself says, “a tiger” to the Germanicos and the Clares 


of the time, she freely shared in all the gaieties of the metropolis. No fast young 
lady of the present day but might envy Mrs. Pendarves her ridottos, her mas- 
querades, her cribbage parties, &. We copy one specimen of her widowed 
life :— 

es r drinking tea, Capel Moore, whose wife, Lady Mary, had gone away, proposed going 
on heat We pre des. ¥ the offer, took up Mr. Wesley on our way, drove to Whitehall- 
stairs, took the boat we liked best, and rowed away Bess ney et water smooth, the sky 
serene, the company in goodhumour. Philomel (Mrs. Donellan) was soon called on to make use 
of her pipe, which she did. A boat with two ladies and one gentleman was immediately attracted 
and pursued us. As soon as they were near enough for us to see their faces, who should we 
behold but the Duchess of Ancaster, an odd woman with her, and my LordTyrconnel? I was 
not a little diverted at the interview, but much more so when he opened his wise mouth, and 
told Mrs. Donellan ‘her singing was the finest water language he ever heard—nay, the finest 
language he had ever heard by land or water.’ Many more polite speeches we had. They were 
in an open boat, ours was covered ; it would have diverted you to see how the wretch ped to 
look at as, which was no easy matter. My companion’s voice charmed them so much that they did 
not quit us till she had sung several songs. Capel asked the Duchess of Ancaster to sing, which 
she in a droll way did readily; at last they agreed to sing a duet out of the ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ 
but such catterwauling never was heard, and we all laughed. As we were returning home, and 
had parted with our gallant company, they discovered water in the bottom ofthe boat; my feet 
were soaked quite up to the ankles, and my petticoats above half a yard sopped in water. We 
began to think it no joke, and ordered the boatman to put in at the first stair. We landed at a 
little island where was one solitary house ; we knocked at the door, and a clever-shaped youn 
woman, in a white calico nightgown, with some difficulty admitted us. The boat was examin 
and pronounced leaky. We endeavoured to get another, none could be had, so they mended up 
our crazy vessel, and we returned. We arrived safe and sound at Whitehall-stairs at eleven 
o’clock—the moon shone sweetly.” 

[To be continued. | 








A PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY.* 


‘“Wuy don’t the publishers contrive to make their books of one length ?”’ asked 
a recently inducted clergyman who was stocking his bookshelves; “surely they 
might fix on one scale for folios, on another for octavos, and on a third for duo- 
decimos.” The same thought must have passed through the mind of every reader 
who has looked at a row of new books. Nothing can be more distressing to a 
person of fastidious taste than to see a handsome cabinet disfigured by an array 
of party-coloured and ill-proportioned volumes. It may be said, no doubt, that 
sheets stitched in cloth covers have no right to a place in the library—that before 
being removed from the drawing-room table or the lumber room they should be 
cut into shape by the binder. Those who so speak should recollect that margins 
are of limited width. Even when “ Henry’s Commentaries,” “Punch,” the Statutes 
at Large, and the Illustrated Christmas books have taken their places in the lowest 
row, half bound in leather, to sleep silently together amid the dust and cobwebs, 
much will remain to pain the eye. We can sympathize, then, with the decorator 
who, when driven to desperation by the unequal publications of the Messrs. 
Chambers, sawed in two the ‘‘Cyclopzedia of English Literature,” rather than 
allow it to mar the symmetry of a book-case, or with the nouveau riche who, to 
attain a similar object, exchanged a fine old collection in calf and vellum for an 
assortment of Bibles and Prayer-books fresh from a warehouse in the Row, that 
he might fill his shelves with an array bright and regular as a regiment of 
grenadiers. 

In the preface to this volume, Mr. Bohn remarks, that he has been “ drilled in 
the exacting school of bibliography.’ We think that he has had a better train- 
ing, for he was certainly the first to divine a wish cherished by every biblio- 
maniac in the three kingdoms, viz., that of obtaining a library of good books, 
uniformly printed, and bound alike at first hand, in volumes of convenient size. 
In supplying this want he had done a great service to literature. His small 
octavos have, in fact, driven from our bookshelves whole hosts of folios, to the 
infinite advantage of those who love the classics, the old chroniclers, the old 
divines, and the old dramatists. Nearly all kinds of books have now been 
reprinted by him ina convenient form. Atlases have, however, refused to enter 
the procrustean bed of the bibliopole. Too big to stand in a bookcase, they have 
been left to sprawl about in the sitting-room, at the mercy of baby and the house- 
maids, or to recline in cumbrous rest on the library table, under a globe or a 
statuctte, only to be disturbed when a great occasion calls for their perusal. 
Our great geographical treatises, equally unwieldy, are in the same position. ‘To 
these veriest monsters of bibliography Mr. Bohn has now addressed himself, and 
he has succeeded, with some little arbitrary exercise of the pruning knife, in 
getting them to unite under his familiar cover of green and gold. The result is 
the handsome volume now before us. 

The “ Illustrated Manual of Geography,” with its 528 closely printed pages, 
its fifty-one highly finished maps engraved on steel, and its copious index, has 
been carefully compiled. The author is a lover of geographical studies, and being 
himself a bibliopole, he has spared no expense in bringing his work down to date, 
by a costly series of what printers term “ cancel.” 

** Half a century,” he says, “‘has not palled my appetite for what I still consider the most 
agreeable of pursuits, and I hope I shall not be found deficient in my endeavours to eliminate 
into a small compass what I have culled from a large mass.”’ 

We have looked carefully into Mr. Bulun’s volume. We think that his labour 
has not been bestowed in vain, and we recommend his Handbook to our readers, 
not certainly as a substitute for a good Atlas and a good Gazetteer, but as a 
useful and portable manual of political geography, which may be appealed to, 
without distarbing more bulky volumes, for nine-tenths of the information con- 
cerning foreign states required by the readers of reviews and newspapers. 








THE WORLD’S FURNITURE.+ 


’ 


Our “ divine Villiams”’ must have been dreaming when he insinuated that 
there was nothing, positively nothing, in a name. We cannot imagine what he 
could have been thinking of. Nothing in a name, indeed! Why half the battle 
isinaname. We were going to say everything, believing that the very name of 
Nelson would frighten the captain of La Gloire, albeit he is so snugly encased in 








his bullet-proof vessel, but we will be moderate, and accept the position that an 
appellation is an article that has no small influence, equal, talking scientifically, 
as is now the fashion, to one-half the momentum! ‘“ What is’t you do?” asks 
Macbeth of the witches ; to which the foolish old women reply, “a deed without 
aname.” The folly of the rejoinder was obvious even to a lawyer's clerk in the 
pit, who involuntarily exclaimed,—“ That's void!” Of course it is, and so is a 
novel without a name, and a good name. The present novel is certainly not 
“void” on this account. There is an attractive quaintness about the title which 
promises well, and though the contents may not fully realize all our anticipations, 
there is sufficient of interest to attract those who are accustomed to read 
fashionable novels. It is as good as most of them, which is not saying much ; 
but it is not as bad as a great many, and that is saying a good deal. The story is 
briefly this, —A young lady, the daughter of a baronet, marrying a poor c 

against the wish of her father, is disinherited. Her husband, after a struggle of 
some years with poverty, anxiety, and illness, dies, leaving a widow and three 
children nearly destitute. The latter are, however, befriended by the lady’s only 
brother, who has in the meantime married and succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
who adopts one of the widow’s children, the heroine of the story. 

In process of time, a plan is arranged for marrying this young lady to a cousin ; 
she offers no objection, being indifferent on the subject; but, before the intended 
union takes place, she becomes secretly and deeply attached to a man whose only 
aim in gaining her affections appears to be the gratification of his own vanity. 
Having done so, he deserts her. Acting partly from pique and indignation at his 
baseness, and partly from a mistaken sense of duty to her relatives, she then 
marries her cousin, and dies in a few months, like a simpleton as she is, of a 
broken heart. We can hardly be expected to sympathize very deeply with the 
heroine, who certainly displays a lamentable want of that useful commodity— 
common sense ; and whose weakness and indecision in a matter affecting the 
happiness of her whole life, are strongly at variance with the resoluteness of 
character attributed to her; but if we are astonished at the infatuation of the 
young lady, who, after all, is only seventeen, we are still more so at the blindness 
of her friends. They are not only blind, but refuse to be enlightened, and all, with the 
best intentions in the world, seem bent on sacrificing her happiness, in which they 
succeed to a marvel. The whole story is a bit of a jumble. It puts one in mind 
of the Lincolnshire verdict on the man who was drowned—“ justifiable homicide ; 
recommends to mercy, and hopes we shall be allowed our expenses.” But there 
is a sort of moral in “The World’s Furniture,” and a perusal of it may act as a 
warning to matchmaking parents, conveying at the same time a salutary caution 
to susceptible young ladies against disposing too readily of their hearts, and of the 
danger attending a want of frankness. The author is evidently a novice, and her 
work exhibits symptoms of undue haste and careless writing. We take it for 
granted it is the production of a lady—probably of a young lady—and while, 
therefore, giving it a fair meed of praise for numerous quaint and clever passages, 
we feel that she is capable of better things. She must write more slowly, study 
her plot and characters more carefully, and not imagine that an offhand com- 
position will now suffice to take the world by storm. If she follows this course, 
her next novel will be more surely welcomed, the rather if it deal with a more 
interesting variety of the World’s Furniture. 





THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE.* 


Tue “ Magic of Science” is a very entertaining collection of easy and instruc- 
tive chemical, optical, electrical, photographic, and other experiments, the mani- 
pulation of which is clearly and concisely defined. They are arranged in classes, 
and each series is terminated by a short disquisition on some familiar or impor- 
tant topic connected with its subject. The experiments are, however, very 
various in character, and range from the very simplest to those of a high amount 
of complication. Of the former class the manufacture of sugar-candy and the 
pounding of loaf-sugar, to obtain sparks in the dark, will undoubtedly possess a 
magic influence on juvenile experimenters, as to whose ultimate disposal of the 
relics there can be equally no uncertainty; and we suspect that like successful 
plays these experiments are likely to have long runs and to be as much applauded 
on the hundred and twelfth night as on the first occasion. 

For boys of that riper age when the mischievous propensities are in high 
development, the blowing up of gunpowder under water, in a pail; the sprink- 
ling of chlorate of potash and sulphur on the floor; with the making dfthose 
small detonating packets familiarly known as “ crackers,” unquestionably will 
prove sources of much merriment at the expense of—others. There are, how- 
ever, many matters of higher grade and leading to deep reflection. Amongst 
others deserving of notice and praise is the pretty explanation of the principle of 
the electric telegraph. No attempt is made to display the practical working of 
that wonderful instrument, but the directions given how to make a simple one of 
a magnetized needle in a basin of water, would afford a lucid explanation to many 
of older age than the youth whom it was designed to instruct. 

Although many scientific experiments can be readily and cheaply performed, 
yet most certainly do require apparatus and materials of considerable expense to 
persons of ordinary means. But even if the young reader has not the power of 
purchasing these, he will gain much knowledge by the perusal of the many 
receipts which are here given him for scientific experiments. His ingenuity will 
also be awakened to find substitutes, and he should bear in mind that the most 
important tests and analyses are often performed in the laboratory with 
simplest means and at the cost of a few pence, while it would take very costly 
apparatus to display the same to an audience from the lecture-table. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1861. Dublin : Alexander Thom & Sons, Printers and Publishers, 
87 and 88, Abbey-street. London: Longmans. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.— 
This is an octavo volume of 1,696 pages, printed in double columns, and every line in 
the huge volume states a fact of interest or importance! In this single volume the 
reader is supplied with a British Directory; a Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
Directory ; a Colonial Directory ; a Directory for all the Government Offices; a 
Directory for the Universities, as well as to Scientific and Literary Institutions ; 
a Medical Directory ; an Ecclesiastical Directory ; a Law Directory; a Banking 
Directory ; a Postal and Conveyance Directory ; and with these, local directories 
for the city and county of Dublin, as well as for all the Irish coumties and boroughs, 
to which are to be added the statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, carefully 
compiled from the most recent official sources. The variety and amount of infor- 


| mation contained in this volume are equalled only by its marvellous accuracy in 


* A Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geography. By Henry G. Bohn, F.R.G.S. London: | 


Bohn. 1861. 


t The World’s Furniture. A Novel. 3 vols, 8yo, Skeet, 


| London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co, 


the most minute details. This is the eighteenth annual publication of ‘ Thom’s 

* The Magic of Science: a Manual of Easy and Instructive Scientific Experiments. By 
James Wylde, formerly Lecturer at the Polytechnic Institution. With numerous Lilustrations. 
1861, 
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Directory.” Each year it has not only been increasing in size, but improving in 
its 
editor considered as desirable for the purpose of making his work still more com- 
We do not know any book in which there is such a fund of substantial 
cone a collected for persons desirous of ascertaining what is the actual con- 
dition of the United Kingdom. Here, for example, are to be found tables of the 
population, revenue, and expenditure of the United Kingdom, imports and exports, 
trade, navigation, banks, railways, mines, emigration, criminal returns, poor- 
rates, lists of all persons holding public offices, whether as civil servants of the 
Crown, in the army, the navy, the colonies, in foreign countries; of half-pay 
officers ; the lists of the ships of the navy, their force, description, stations ; an 
account of all the banking establishments in the United Kingdom ; the Members 
of Parliament, both Peers and Commoners. In the bureau of the statesman, in 
the study of the politician, in the counting-house of the merchant, this volume 
will be found to supply, by the aid of an admirably-arranged index, all the infor- 
mation upon any matter of public importance that may be sought for. The 
production of such a volume reflects credit upon the Irish press. 





Memories of Merton. By John Burge Norton. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 
65, Cornhill. A collection of sonnets, which, we are informed by the author, 
“begun in a season of great grief, to wile away the weary hours that followed 
on a sudden and most severe domestic calamity,” were afterwards “ con- 
tinued, for pleasure’s sake, from time to time, though at different places, and 
under very different moods of mind.” The poet will write verses, whatever be 
his temper and disposition, or however various the circumstances in which he is 
placed. He will frame an excuse for composing, whether he is in joy or in grief, 
in sunshine or storm. 


‘*Carmina proveniunt animo deducta sereno : 
Nubila sunt subitis tempora nostra malis.” 





Grundy’s, or Harry's First Half. By a Schoolboy. London: (printed for the 
author) R. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. Rhymes written by a young gentleman 
when twelve years of age, and published—before he arrived “at the years of dis- 
cretion.” The following lines are to be found in the first page : 


*« His nose look’d like a cataract, : 
His eyes rain'd down a shower.” 





Christ's Company and other Poems. By Richard Watson Dixon, M.A. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. A volume of verses. A single 
quotation will be sufficient to exhibit the genius of the author, and the poetical 
licence he assumes in dealing with English rhymes :— 


** Two stories has the vine—her ear to please— 
Two lovers walk beneath a cirque of trees, 
Which closes round a pool of water-lilies, 
Whose bank so steep almost a little hill is ; 

And she will gather one of those white flowers— 
No danger, yet his very spirit cowers 

At thought of it for her; upon his knees 

He nerves himself, and holds her hands in his.” 





Herbert's Holidays: a Tale for Children. By the author of “ Dorothy de 
Cressy,” &c. London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row; Masters & Co., 
78, New Bond-street.—This is a story of an Eton school-boy, ten years of age, 
at home for the holidays. It is prettily told, and the incidents naturally 
connected together. 





Works Recriven.—The Baptist Magazine (January). Asswrance Magazine, 
and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries (January). Christian Spectator 
(January). The Eclectic (January). The Spiritual Magazine (January). The 
Midland Counties Almanac and Rural Handbook for 1861. The Holy Bible, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate. Published with the approbation of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland. London: Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row. ‘ Who is on 
the Lord’s Side ?” or, “* What think ye of Christ?” An effort in rhyme to afford 
@ reason against a Jew’s holding office as a Legislator. By the Rev. Joseph S. 
Brocklehurst, M.A. London: Charles J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, 
Charing Cross. The Martyr Boy of Pistoja: a Ballad Poem, founded on fact. 
By the Rev. G. D. Haughton, B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. “ The 
Duty on Fire Insurances, erroneous in principle and injurious in practice.” An 
Appeal to Parliament and the Public on behalf of the “ ultimate abolition” of the 
tax, and its “‘ immediate reduction ”’ from three shillings to one shilling per cent. 
By H. R. Sharman, F.S.8. Office, 32, Fleet-street. Secession is Rebellion! 
Rebellion cannot succeed!! The Union is indissoluble except by consent of 
all the States. An open Letter to the Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., of Tuskegee, 
Alabama. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: Baker & Godwin, printer. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the following works in their list of publi- 
cations forthcoming :—“‘ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and 
Victoria,” by the Duke of Buckingham. “The Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, from his Private Papers,” by Major-General E. 
Napier. ‘The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Ex- 
perience,” by William Lockhart. A new historical work by Miss Freer. “ Essays 
from the Quarterly,” by James Hannay. ‘‘ The English Sportsman in the Western 
Prairies,’ by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. “Seasons with the Sea-Horses; or, 
Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas,” by James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S. 
“Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians,”’ by T. J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., 
consul for Fernando Po. “ Memoirs of Royal Ladies,” by Emily S. Holt. “ The 
Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV.” “The Autobiography 
of a Stage Coachman,” by Thomas Cross. “A Saunter through the West End,” 
by Leigh Hunt. “No Church,” by the author of “High Church.” “Ice 
Bound,” by Walter Thornbury. “ My Share of the World,” an autobiography, 
by Frances Browne. “The Cravens of Beech Hall,” by Mrs. Guise. “ Next 
Door,” by Mrs. Thomson. A new story by Mrs. S. C. Hall, &. 

Messrs. Parker, Son, & Bourn are about issuing the following new works and 
new editions :—‘ Gryll Grange,” by the author of “ Headlong Hall,”’ reprinted 
from Fraser's ; “ Revolutions in English History,” by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 
D.D.; and the second Series (completing the work), of the “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” 


Mr. Arthur Kinlock is translating from the Italian, “ Napoleon Bonaparte the | 


First,” from the pen of his brother, Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland. 
Messrs. Routledge will issue immediately the fifth edition of Mr. Wingrove 

Cook's “China and Lower Bengal,” reprinted with greater additions, including, 

for the first time, the Lower Bengal Letters, -with maps, plans, and woodcuts. 
A new work is about to appear from the pen of Mr. Sutherland Edwards on 


Russia, entitled “The Russians at Home,” consisting of unpolitical sketches, | 





ts—each year supplying some new branch of information the © 
_ comprising also four Russian designs 





a, 
ae 


showing what newspapers they read, what theatres they frequent, and how 


eat, drink, and enjoy 


themselves; with other matters relating to literature ang 
_ music, and to places of historical and religious interest in and about Moscow, 
» on stone. These Russian designs are, of 


course, not political designs, but lithographic fac-similés of popular Pictures, 


painted by and for the Russian peasants. 


In connection with the new 


cont that has arisen, a third ang 


ne theological 
cheap edition of Mr. Miall’s “ Bases of Belief: an Examination of Christianity ag 
a Divine Revelation by the light of recognized facts and principles,” will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Arthur Hall and Co. 
Among literary circles and many of our contemporaries a rumour has been 
widely circulated, that Miss Mulock was about to edit a new shilling magazine 
with Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. We have it on the best authority for stating 


t'.8 is wholly without foundation. 


Messrs. Saunders & Otley have three new novels in preparation—“ An M.P, in 
Search of a Creed; “Rotten Row;” and “Crispin Ken,” by the author of 


“ Miriam May.” 


* Little Dorritt,” by Mr. Charles Dickens, has just been translated into French, 


by Mons. P. Lorain. 


Published by Messrs. Hachette & Co. 


“Napoleon and Liberal France,” is the title of a pamphlet just issued by 


Ve 


Count de Persigny, since his return to the Ministry of the Interior, has given 
orders that all foreign newspapers, without exception, shall have free circulation 
throughout the French Empire. Some German papers, remarkable for their 
systematic attacks against the Imperial Government, were confiscated by Count 
de Persigny’s predecessor, as a measure of general security. These papers are to 


have the benefit of the new regulation. 


Messrs. Day & Son announce “ The Victoria Psalter,” dedicated, by permis. 
sion, to her Majesty, by Owen Jones, with chaunts for the daily service, arranged 
by Dr. Rimbault, F.S.A. The book, about a hundred pages, will be gorgeously 


printed in gold and colours. 


From the “Newspaper Press Directory” for 1861,we extract the following on the 
present position of the newspaper press :—‘‘There are now published in the United 
Kingdom 1,102 newspapers, distributed as follows :—England, 791; Wales, 28; 


Scotland, 138; Ireland, 132; British Isles, 13. 


Of these there are 39 daily 


papers published in England ; 8 ditto Scotland; 12 ditto Ireland; 2 ditto British 


Isles. 


On reference <o preceding editions of this useful directory, we find the 


following interesting facts, viz., that in 1821 there were published in the United 
Kingdom 267 journals; ditto, 1831, 295; ditto, 1841, 472; ditto, 1851, 563; but 
in 1861 there are now established and circulated 1,102 papers, showing that an 
extraordinary impulse has been given to every description of newspaper enter- 


prise. 


The magazines now in course of publication, including the quarterly 


reviews, number 481, of which no less than 207 are of a decidedly religious 


character. 


Among these, the Church of England has its special organs; and 


the Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and other Christian 
communities are fully represented in this branch of literature.” 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY lira to JANUARY 171s. 


A Packet of Seeds saved by an old Gardener. 


2nd edition. 1s. 6d. 
Beale (L. 8.). How to work with the Micro- 
scope. ustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


5s. 6d. 

Bayley (Mrs.). Workmen and their Diffi- 
culties. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Broom (H.). Commentaries on the Common 
Law. 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Royal 8vo. 

cloth. 14s. 
morocco elegant. £1. 11s. 6d. 
Bateman (Rev. J.). Life of Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth, con- 
densed. 9s. 

Child (F. J.). English and Scotch Ballads. 
Eight vols. Feap. Newedition. £1. 8s. 
Colchester (Lord). Diary and Correspond- 
ence, Three vols. 8vo. cloth. £2. 2s. 
Carter (Thomas). Medals of the British 

Army. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Copland (James, M.D.) The Forms of Con- 





sumption and Bronchitis. 8vo. cloth. 
12s. 6d. 

Cowan (C.). ae on Prophecy. Post 
8vo. cloth. 2s . 


Dixon (R. W.). Christ’s Company, and other 
Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Edwin and Marguerite (a Legend), and other 
Poems. By Tatton. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 

Forbes (Captain 8.). The Campaign of Ga- 
ribaldi. Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

Francillon —— Lectures on English 
Law. 2nd series. S8vo. cloth. 8s. 

Gesner. On Cval Petroleum and other Dis- 
tilled Oils. Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Gase (F.-E.A.). French Tables for Beginners, 
with a Key of all the Words. 2s. 

Hamilton’s (Dr.) Lessons from the Great 
Biography. Crown 8vo. cloth. New edition. 
5 


8. 

Holden’s (Luther) Human Osteology. 3rd 
edition. S8vo. cloth. 16s. 

Hartwig (Dr. G.). The Sea and its Living 
Wonders. 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth. 18s, 
Hackett (C. D.). The National Psalmist. 

6th edition. Folio, cloth. 15s. 

Hooper (Rev. F. B.). The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ by John, Expounded by. Two 
vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 8s. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Transformation. 
New edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. f 

Hayward (A.). Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale). 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. £1. 4s. 

First Book of Milton’s 

Is. 6d. 

12mo, cloth. 


Hunter (Rev. John). 
Paradise Lost. 12mo. cloth. 

Illustrious Men.  [LIllustrated. 
3s. 6d. 

Kennedy (C. R.). The Works of Virgil. Post 
8vo. cloth. 6s. 

King’s (rR) Chronology of Sacred History. 
Svo. cloth, 5s. 

Lucius; or, The Roman Convert. A Tale. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

Lankester (Dr. E.). On Food. Post 8vo. 
sewed. ls. 

London Medical Practice: its Sins and Short- 
i age By a Physician. Svo. sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Lever. The Railway and the Mine. 8vo. cloth. | 


2s. 6d, 





Lund (Thomas). A Short and Easy Course of 

Sige Fifth edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
s. 6d. 

Large (James). Evenings with John Bunyan. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Maine (H.S.). Ancient Law. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

Morell (C.). Compendium of Human His- 
tory. 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Morton (John Chalmer). Handbook of 
Farm Labour. Square l6mo. 1s. 6d. 

Mudie (R.). Summer. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Norton (John Bruce). Memories of Merton. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Newland i. H.). A Practical Commentary 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ephesians. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Palmer (Rev. E. C.). The (dipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles. Svo. cloth. 9s. 

Photographs of Paris Life. 

Bae 5s. an B , 
oughing and Sowing. By a Clergyman’s 
Daughter. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. ran 

Rogers (Rev. C.). Familiar Dlustrations of 
Scottish Character. CrownS8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Reeve (L.). Elements of Conchology. Two 
vols. Svo.cloth. £2. 16s. 

Richards (M.T.). Life in Israel, Feap.8vo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Rogers (Thorold). Education in Oxford. 

ost Svo. cloth. 6s. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 1861. 


3s. 6d. 

Rowe (R. M.). Memorial Sermons, Feap. 
cloth, 3s. 

Songs of the Covenant Times. By an Apr- 
shire Minister. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Sewell (Mrs.) Isabel Grey. Gilt. 1s, 

The Brave Old English Confessors. Illus- 
trated. Crown S8vo. cloth, gilt. 5s. 

The History of the Gravelyn Family, By 
L.N. 18mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. , 

The London Catalogue of Periodicals. 
Sewed. Ils. 

The Shadow of the Future; or, an Attempt 
to Explain the Revelation of St, John. 
2nd edition. 2s. 6d. 

The French Maritime Commercial Dictionary. 
Post Svo. sewed. 4s. 6d. 





Crown §8vo. 


12mo, cloth. 


1861. 





The Christian Year. Feap. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The Stereoscopic Magazine. 1860, Octavo, 


cloth. £2. 2s. 

The Indian Army and Civil Service List, 1861. 
Cloth limp. 6s. 

: bound. 7s. 6d. 

Tristram (H.B.). The Great Sahara Wander- 
ings. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Trollope (Anthony). The Macdermots of 
Ballycloran. Crown 8yvo. cloth. 5s. 

Thom’s Almanack and Directory for 1861. 
8vo. cloth. 15s. 

, abridged. 9s. 6d. 

Wells (J. D.). The Last Week in the Life of 
Davis Johnson. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Wright (Thos.). Essays on Archological 

Subjects. Twovols. Post 8vo. cloth. 16s. 
. Essays on the Literature of the 
— Ages. Two vols, Post 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 
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d LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
3 
of MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
8, Mowpay. 
8 »v.M. British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
d “On the Transverse Strength of Bricks,” and “ On 
E ion of Brickwork in a Chimney at Furness, 
is by Mr. Wm. _Howkes. < 
e Medi rge-street, Hanover-square. 
- = London Institution—Finsbury-circus. “On Animal 
" Substances used in the Arts ;—Bone and Ivory,” by 
. E. Lankester. 
“ TvEspay. 
6} ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
* street. : 
in ivil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westmin- 
of tow a. eon the Rise — —_ of the River Wandle, 
by Fred. Braithwaite, M. Ins. C.E. 
- Zoological--11, Hanover- uare, ‘On Some New 
h, Crustaceans,” by Mr. A White. . - 
3 » Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘‘On Fishes, 
Ny r Owen. 
WepvesDay. 
8 Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the Pro- 
“ = duction of Tea in various Countries,” by Mr, Leonard 
. ray. 
‘ir 8 Geological Society—Burlington House. 1. ‘On the 
nt » “Gravel and Boulders of the Punjab,” by J. D. E, 
Smithe, Esq., F.G.S.; 2. ‘On the ‘Chalk-rock, 
to between the Lower and Upper Chalk, of Wilts, 
Berks, Oxon, &c.,”’ by W. taker, Esq., F.G.8. ; 
ig- 3. ‘On Pteraspis Dunensis (Paleoteuthis Dunensis. 
Roemer),”’ by Desteone Huxley, See., G. 8. 
ed | 44 ,, Royal Society of Literature—4, St. Martin’s-place, 
ly 8 ,, Archmological Association—32, Sackville-street. _ 
7 4, London Institution—Finsbury Circus. ‘On Physical 
h Geology and Geography— Mountain System of Ame- 
e rica, &c.,”” by E. W. Brayley, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
- :, THursDayY. 
7 : $8} ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. 1. “On the Cal- 
uy * eulus of Symbols, with Apstiontion to the Theory of 
sh : Deferential Equations,” by W. H. L. Russell, Esq 5 
he @ 2. ‘*On the Properties of Liquid Carbonic Acid,” by 
ed " George Gore, E 
: & 53 ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. - 
yu e 7 Numismatic—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s ields, 
t a i Ga Lincoln's Inn Field 
an ea 8 ,, Philological—Somerset House. 
"9 8 ,, Fine Arts—9, Conduit-street. ‘On the Cultivation of 
i Be Art generally, as a branch of Education,” by Mr. 
rly via | James Fahey, Esq. 
us ig 93 Royal Institution, Albemarle-street—‘‘On Electri- 
or Be city,” by Professor Tyndall, 
a ae Fripay. 
- 8 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘On the Nature 
a of the Deep-Sea Bed, and the Presence of Animal 
ae Life at vast Depths in the Ocean,” by Dr. G. E. 
oe Wallich . ‘ 
x J SaTuRDAY. 
“ 3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘‘ On Inorganic 
i hemistry,” by Dr. E. Frankland. 
9) 32 ,, Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
» of -B 
m. a *,* ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE REQUESTED TO 
an. 9 BE ADDRESSED To “THE EpiToR,” AND NoT TO 
2s, 9) ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUP- 
- 9) PoseD TO BE CONNECTED, with “THE Lonpon 
of 7 Review.” 
6d. ss 
on. i The Volume of “Tur Lonpon Review” is 
ary s now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and 
od g News-A gents, price 103s. Covers for binding the 
Ma 
a yy Volumes, 2s. each. Any of the back Numbers will 
vo > = be sent by Post, on receipt of five postage stamps. 
ssi ¢ Four pages extra are presented to our readers with 
Fa this number. Advertisements have excluded Reviews 
'wo Land Articles marked for insertion in the publication 
inn. of to-day. 
rd. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
th. a 
ap. HE LONDON REVIEW AND WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, Published every Saturday Morning. 
a. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WOE TID cnnsicctiivcnssesesstansearssiereresis 2s. 6d. 
lus- Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
By \ come exceeding One Column in Width are charged 
oportion, 
361. ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO 
EIGHT P.M. ON THURSDAYS. 
mpt . _ 
yhn. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a QUARTERLY. HALF-YEARLY. YEARLY. 
s. d. s. d. 8. 
. Stamped _......... An as A ee 21 8 
= sae 9 Unstamped ...... Dy  ecivistikniinnss ae AD sntetieiedecnes 17 4 
"s =» Or, Fourpence per Copy for any period, with One Penny addi- 
961. Sy tional if sent by Post. 
Orders for “Tas Loxnon Review anp WuExty Jovrwat” 
Sas “received by all Booksellers and Newsagents; or, at the Office, 
ler: » = 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 
yet Post-office Orders to be mad y i 
, of 2: . Office, to W. Lirriz, M note payeble at the Charing-cross 
-_ C oa Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Five Postage 
feof am HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. — LAST 
6d. >. WEEK. — BARKER'S GRAND PICTURE of the 
vical Ne ey MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, and 
Gs. me COLIN CAMPBELL, ON VIEW at HAYWARD & LEG. 
the Bs | GATT’S,79, CORNHILL. Admission Free, by Private Address 
oth. . ) Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Painting 


is brilliantly illuminated by artificial light, 


| 


| 


Pol rTscHni} INSTITUTION LIMITED. 


N ith Great Novelties. Mo Twelve to 
Five. . “+d “Soven to Ten.—Admission, Shilling ; 
Schools, and under Ten Yéars of Age, Half-price. 





GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss 


EMMA a —~" 5 from Pee tour 
through i ifornia, wic tralia, 
and India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC E RTAIN- 


MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
evening, at eight (except Saturday) ; on Saturdays at three, 
i on pe ~~ ‘ ; 2s.; 





, 38.; area, 2s.; » 18.5; h can be 
taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 
R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
ENTERTAINMENT er lena Saturday), at 
ay e 
Eight. Thursday and Satusday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION 


, 14, REGENT- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


R. W. 8S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTER- 
TAINMENT, the CABINET of CURIOSITIES, 
Po hic Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO- 
NI , and every are eae Saturday), at 8. Private 
boxes, £1. 1s.; stalls and box stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; amphi- 
theatre, 1s. A plan ofthe stalls may be seen, and seats secured 
without extra charge, at the box-office, from 10till 4. Morning 
performance, Saturday, Jan. 19th, at 3. 











OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 

PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—-On MON- 
DAY, January 21, and during the Week, commencing at 
Seven o’clock, the great Combination of Balfe’s new and 
po Opera of B CA, THE BRAVO’S BRIDE, in con- 
junction with the magnificent Christmas Pantomime, forming 
an entertainment unequalled. The Opera supported by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. A. Laurence, H. 
Wharton, H. Corri, St. Albyn, T. Distin, Wallworth, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. The Orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Mellon. Celebrated French Dancers, Mdlle. Lamoureux, 
Mdme. Pierron, and Mons, Vandris. The Pantomime, with 
gorgeous Eastern Scenery, Magical Transformation, Fountain 
of Real Water, Garden of Jewels—Messrs. W. i. Payne 
H. and F. Payne, Milano, Barnes, Tanner, Hildyard an 
Harry Boleno ; Clara Morgan, and Madame Boleno. Written 
by J. V. Bridgman. Produced by Mr. Edward ee 5 No 
charge for booking, or fees to box-keepers. A Grand Mornin 
Performance of the Pantomime of BLUE BEARD on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 23, at Two o'clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
In consequence of many enquiries, MONDAY, Janua 
21, and during the Week, to commence at 7 with SH 
STOOPS TO NQUER—Tony Simpkin, Mr. Buckstone; 
Miss Hardcastle, Miss Fanny Stirling. After which the great 
Pantomime QUEEN LADY-BIRD AND HER CHILDREN ; 
or, Harlequin and a House on Fire. The scenery by Frederick 
Fenton; real water, &c. Pantomumists: the unrivalled Louisa, 
Arthur, and Charles Leclerqs, Herr Cole, and Fanny Wright. 
A Morning Performance on Thursday next, and every Thurs- 
day, commencing at Two, and concluding bya quarter-past 
Four precisely. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who 
will Sod every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
gar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fisher, 
illington, Faleonar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And the successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM 
A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Com- 
mence at Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Premivm ror VoLcnrEens, 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation, 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 

















GoVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TrvUsTEEs. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 
Chairman—-Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D, | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, fsq., Q.Cc. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
_ Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


CIT cctenuensentinesesissondbvennnenies £500,000 
Invested Funds............c0.s0se+s0 110,000 
REET 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it oceur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
— death. 

e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Sec. 


| 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY offers the security of a 
CAPITAL of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 


rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1959, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


This SE taal Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE to incapacitating the insured, fora small extra 


premium, 
Sums of money be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
py ay ProsrEctusEs antl Forms 
Heap Orrics, 365, Strand, London, 


upon terms of 
on application to the 
WENTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
LONDON, for the half-year ending December 31, 1860, at a 
Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Shareholders, held at the 
Banking-honse, Lothbury, on Tuesday, the 15th January, 1861. 





DrexctTors, 
MARK HUNT, Esq., Chairman. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. Sir J h Paxton, M.P. 
James Clay, Esq., M.P. Robert ow eo Esq. 
George Clive, Esq., M.P. Herbert Taylor, 5 
Jonat Hopkinson, _~ Joseph Thompson, . 
William Jackson, Esq., M.P. | Thomas Winkworth, Tq. 


Mawacer.—Mr. Alfred Richard Cutbill. 


Sotrcrrors.—Messrs. Upton, Upton, & Johnson, and Messrs, 
orris & Son, 

Present, 35 proprietors. 

The advertisement calling the meeting was read, and after- 
wards the following 

REPORT. 

The directors present the balance sheet for the half-year last 

passed, which the rietors will see exhibits a net unappro- 
riated profit of £ 7,109 lls. 1d., after providing for and 
coubtii debts, and paying all the charges of management. 

This enables the board ee i pater mye 8 the rate of 
£8 cent. per annum, on the paid-up capital of the company 
for the six weuthe ending on the 31st of Mast December, free 
of income-tax. 

The balance of £517 5s. 5d. will then remain, after allowing 
£4,592 58. 8d. for rebate on bills not yet due, to be carried to 
the credit of the current half-year. 

The dividend will be in course of payment on and after the 
28th instant. 

January 15, 1861. 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON. 
D Balance Sheet to 31st Dec., 1860. 
R. 


Capital subscribed ........... eoceceeeee £1,500,000 
Capital paid-up, £20 each on 15,000 shares...... 
Guarantee Fun 
Balances due tothe customers of the Bank...... 
Balance of undivided profit 30th 

TUNE, 1860 vrrrccceseesereeeecseeeees £551 2 0 
Net profit for the half-year ending 

3lst Dec. 1860, after paying in- 

come tax and deducting ail charges 

and expenses, and making pro- 

vision for bad and doubtful 

Odts.....0cerscresereeveeneee ovceecee £16,558 9 1 
Balance carried down...,...0++« 


s. d. 


300,000 
75,000 
908,624 1 


POeeTCCP SET CI eeee eee eee) 


00 
0 0 
5 4 


17,109 11 1 


£1,300,734 6 5 
&. te @ 








Cr. 
Cash in Bank and at Call, at the Bank of Eng- 
land, Exchequer Bills, India Bonds, and Go- 
vernment Securities .........ccccsceeccseseees aan 


191,138 16 11 
Bills discounted, loans on stock, and other 


PIII sckasnstacsbnadioinesenctddapsianideisensdacantes 1,106,595 9 6 
Strong-room, fittings, and furniture (premises 
SE WE BOND A ccsnstevcicnisrevediubconssnaceeiacinones 3,000 0 0 





£1,300,734 6 5 











Dr. &. »s. d, 
Dividend at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum, 
for the half-year ending 31st Dec., 1860....., 12,000 0 0 
Rebate of interest on current bills carried to 
profit and loss new account.................000008 . 4,592 5 8 
Balance carried to next half-year ..............+0+ 517 6 56 
£17,100 11 1 
Cr. £. s. a. 
Balance brought dow ..,.......:sssscersssersereveeees 17,100 11 1 
£17,109 11° 1 





The aaot and balance-sheet having been read, it was re- 
solved—‘* That the report and balance-sheet just read be ap- 
proved, printed, and circulated amongst the proprietors.” 

The Chairman, John Alfred Chowne, Esq., on the part of the 
Directors, declared a dividend on the paid-up capital of the 
company at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum for the past 
half-year, free from income-tax, payable on and after Monday, 
the 28th inst. 


Resolved—* That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the Chairman and Directors for their attention to the affairs of 
the Bank during the past half-year.” 

Resolved—*‘ That the thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the manager, Mr. Cutbill, and the other officers of the Bank,’’ 


JOHN ALFRED CHOWNE, Chairman, 





OMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON. 

The Directors hereby give notice that a DIVIDEND on 

the paid-up capital of the company, at the rate of £5 per cent, 

yer annum for the half-year ending 31st December, 1860, free 

rom income-tax, will be payable at the Banking House in 
Lothbury, on and after Monday, the 28th inst. 


By order of the Board, 


Dated, Jan. 15, 1861. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


TOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established A.D. 1844), 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, S W.—1 he WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per Annum, on Deposit 
Accounts, to the 3lst December, are Ready for delivery, and 

payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. : 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th January, 1961. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 
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EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 





W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, OPPOSITE 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


PRESIDENT: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 


The Westminster Hospital was instituted in the year 1719, 
and was the first charity of the kind in the United Kingdom 
established and supported by voluntary contributions. 

1,440 In-patients, and 16,080 Out-patients were admitted in 
1860, making « total number of 17,520 individuals who erpe- 
rienced medical or surgical care and attention in that year, and 
out of that number 920 accidents and urgent cases were 
received as In-patients, and 11,162 as Out-patients, without 
letters of recommendation, and with no other claim than their 
sufferings. 

The average expenditure amounts to nearly £6,000 per 
annum, and the income is entirely derived from the voluntary 
contributions of the public, and from legacies of deceased 
benefactors. 

In addition to the ordinary items of expenditure, a consider- 
able outlay for needful repairs of the building will shortly 
become necessary, and the committee hope that they may not 
have to appeal in vain to a benevolent public for the required 
funds. 

Some of the wards are still unfurnished and unoccupied, and 
to open those wards for the reception of patients, and thus 
render the hospital as efficient as it was originally designed to 
be, would require an additional income of £1,500 a year. 


Efforts are being made to establish hospitals for the treat- 
ment of special diseases, but it cannot too ge im- 
ressed on the minds of the benevolent, that the old-esta- 
ished hospitals of the metropolis possess very superior 
advantages for the relief and cure of every form of disease, and 
that an experienced staff of Officers and Servants, and every 
appliance which science can suggest, are constantly in readi- 





FAMILY MOURNING. : 


M . JAY full that GREAT SAVING 
py Fhe. my The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest jn 1 ° 


MOURNING at their 


—— 


be made by PURCHASING 
Mourning Costume of every 
Reasonable 


description is kept wey Ran and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most 
Prices are , and 


Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





LYTECHNIC INSTITUTION LIMITED. 
—A Course of Study specially arranged for Gentlemen 
preparing for government examinations, is now conducted in 
the New Laboratory, by E. V.Garpywer, Esq., Professor of 


Chemistry. Analyses as usual, at moderate charges 





XHIBITIONS OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furni for two stamps.— PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
Ck. To dhippers, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 








NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 


| every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 


manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 


| every foreign market. 


ness to minister to disease, in whatever shape it may need © 


admission. 


The Committee trust that a proper consideration of the 
extent and value of the Medical and Surgical relief afforded to 
the suffering poor from all parts may cause assistance to be 
given to the funds of this, the oldest Metropolitan Hospital 
supported by Voluntary Contributions, and they also earnestly 


hope that it may not be allowed to languish for want of means . 


to carry on its charitable designs. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by 
the Joint Treasurers—The Hon. P.Pteyvpei. Bouverre, M.P. 
(Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.), 1, Pall Mall East; and 
P. R. Hoang, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), 37, Fleet-street ; or by 
the Secretary, at the Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, 5.W. 

F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 





G ZOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Wo PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY morn- 
ing, JANUARY 25th, at NINE o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 


hour.—Fee £2. 12s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY OF ARTS.—Evening Courses of Lectures 
on ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY and ZOOLOGY. Mr. MAR- 
SHALL, F.R.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital, 
will deliver a course of TWELVE LECTURES on ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. These Lectures will be adapted to the require- 
ments of Candidates for the degrees of B.A. and B. Sc. in the 
University of London, and for gentlemen who wish to add to 
other branches of a liberal education an acquaintance with the 
Elements of Physiology, and their application to the preserya- 
tion of individual and public health. They will commence on 
TUESDAY, the 5th of FEBRUARY, and will be continued 
weekly on Tuesdays, from 7°30 to9 p.m. Fee £1.'1s., for School- 
masters and Ushers, 10s. 6d. An Elementary course of 
Lectures on ZOOLOGY will be delivered by Professor GRANT, 
in evenings during April, May, and June. 


RICHARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 


16th January, 1861. 


YHE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, &., 
eight miles from London. For Professional and General 
Education. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate. 


Number small, 
Address, A. Grover, as above. 





BENNET?I’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 





EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 


SOOT UNS “ccpansveriersvocsoneavereatous 30s. and 36s, per doz. 
i. Yi) ee 42s. 48s. 548. 60s. ,, 
NE TINY ss sa niknsnis eesicnénsinhinecbaandt 248. 308. 4, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

ig ER ESE het ae 42s. 48s. 54s. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 36s. = ,, 
NED a) kiss suebiniseoesaueb cane ¥isneeen ania 368.428. ,, 
Champagne ......... iHisstsed 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 848.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 


_ Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 


LON DON.— 


7 MMERBERG, HANOVER.—MISS MARY | 


_4 HODGSKIN receives into her Educational Establish- 
ment, in the city of Hanover, a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES. 


She has endeavoured (and hopes successfully) to combine, in 
the interior arrangements of her house and domestic manage- 
ment, English comfort with German*simplicity. She will also 
strive to conjoin all that is superior in the German method of 
teaching, with those principles of education which are recog- 
nized as fundamental in England. 

The regular course of study will include instruction in the 
German, French, and English languages. Superior masters 
are engaged for the higher branches of study. 

Terms, £45 per annum, inclusive of all but Masters’ Lessons 
in Music, Singing, Dancing, and Drawing, the terms for which 
are considerably lower in Germany than in England. The 
Pupils are not expected to bring any articles for their use but 
their wardrobe and towels. 


The following friends have kindly allowed their names to be 
mentioned as referees :-— 
Archdeacon Waring, Burwarton, Salop. 
J. M. Arnott, Esq., 2, New Burlington-street, W. 
P. Shedden, Esq., 7, Claremont-square, N. 
Mrs. Lalor, Holly-hill, Hompetea!. 
Mrs. L. Knoop, Manchester. 
Pastor Reinecke, Hanover. 
Frau Regierungsrithin Leue, Hildesheim. 
Captain Hodgskin, R.N., 1, Western-villas, Bath-road, 
Hounslow. 


RE-OPENED ON TIE 15ru INSTANT, 


On a = 6 Post-oflice Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


| 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manrracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





OTTRELL’S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s., 
all manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 


Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 








INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
| igre hed PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Jncrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Gteamn Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, —- 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from éminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘*Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dee. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.” — 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 


‘* The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.” —Commercial Daily List. 








ICOLL’'S LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 


**Toga’’ was for a time in danger through an innovat- 

ing garment, called ‘‘ Lacerna,”’ a species of surcoat thrown 
over the rest of the dress; at one period it usurped the place 
of the ‘‘ Toga’ to so great a degree that one of the Emperors 
issued special orders restricting the use of the “‘ Lacerna”’ in 
either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
private dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British 

Museum, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
rotected it by Royal Letters patent. The original gracefulness 

ing retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 
trade mark—‘‘ Nicoll’s Lacerna ’’—may, like ‘‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,”’ 
be as familiar in our mouths as “‘ household words.”” Who, 
amongst the higher and middle classes, has not proved the 
value of *‘ Nicoll’s ’’ two-guinea Paletot ?—and who will'say that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London premises—114, 116,118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 19, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester—have not greatly influenced the downfall of the 
— tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 





ieges were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and | 


even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made 
from Picked Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
pean Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is called 
**Lacerna Criotu,” the neutral colours of which are produced 
by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this prey may be rendered Shower—not Air—Proof, may 
also be seen in operation in Regent-street. 





OV ELTIES.—Many such are now being 

exhibited at Messrs. Nicoll’s new ware-rooms, for ladies’ 
mantles and riding-habits, fur instance, Highland waterproof 
cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length of the figure. 
Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood, 
with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower 
part, and leaving the wearer's arms free. The cloak is in- 
valuable as a wrapper in travelling in carriage or walking 
exercise ; and as it fits all figures it is the best present taken 
from London to the country. Seal-fur, and cloth jackets are 
also exhibited, the latter called au coin du feu—skilled fore- 
women attending to ladies’ riding-habits and trowsers. This 
branch, with the juvenile department, is now added to the 
original place of business, namely, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street, where the best skill and materials of France, Germany, 


and England, with moderate price, may always be met with. 


K NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill 

Magazine, of October, 1860, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘t Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy's dress that has appeared these hundred 
years.”" In order to place this great improvement in boys’ 
dress within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicoll now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 
There is a large selection of Paletots, Overcoats, and other 
—— prepared for young gentlemen coming home for the 
101Gays, 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 

London, 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Priée in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.’’ 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘“‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

yound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
estroyed.” 

Dr. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.—-‘‘ Ihave employed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 


| advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 





in the atrophic diseases of children,” 





Dr. DE Joneu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Orr is sold 
only in Impgrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, bY 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show ona Der borg fall —_— 
pd agers & beteey evgekh. Prevention is st all times 


better than cure ; therefore poganete during the wet and 
wintry season, with a sup  < KEATING'S COUGH 


LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 


ing, a cough er ; they are good alike for the young or 
aoa .—Prepared and sold in bores, 1s. 144.; and Tins, 
29. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 


Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 


$1, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 
SOAP undergoes « process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 4 
Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 
Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s, and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 


To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








A VOID MEDICINE, its dangers, and expense, 

: as perfect digestion, sound lungs, and strong nerves can 

only be restored to the most enfeebled by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which, at 
threepence per day, saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, 
curing effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipa- 
tion, flatulency, phlegm, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 
aints, hysteria, neuralgia, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, 
hoadtbeen, headache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, 
nausea and sickness (during pregnancy or at sea), sinking, fits, 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’s com- 
7 Cure No. 51,916: ‘‘ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
‘rom dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food, after all 
medicine had failed.—Maria Joly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.”’-—Cure No. 3,905: ‘“‘ Thirteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, and general debility have been removed by Du Barry's 
Food.—James Porter, Athol-street, Perth.’’—Cure No. 4,208 : 
‘** Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramp, 
spasms, and nausea, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s Food.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
Norfolk.”—In Canisters, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 2lbs., 48. 6d.; Slbs., 
lls.; 12Ibs., 22s. The 12lbs. carriage-free on receipt of Post- 
office order. 

BARRY DU BARRY, & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
FORTNUM, MASON, & CO., 182, Piccadilly; also, at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 
54, Upper Baker-street ; 330, Strand ; and all Grocers. 





A GOOD SET OF TEETH 


Ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health, by the proper mastication of 
a the consequent possession of pure and sweet 

reath. 


OWLANDS ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of “ox agen decay, and polishes 
= preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. 


Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*," Ask for ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 





T\INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
— are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, Condens and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS 
IMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


J Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two doses 
generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and 
a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, 
as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses 
(frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previ- 
xisly had not been able to lie down in bed, have received ‘the 
utmost benefit from the use of Stmco’s Essence or LinsEEp. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s. Od. each, 











66, QuEEN-stREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WotuERsroox & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Sres,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
avy mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty’s 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
lor some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
Zive complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 





THE LONDON 
CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 


A of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises, 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice ; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.— Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, , show-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dics or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream, 


ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 
All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 
F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Removed from 49.) 








NEW MUSIC. 


ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Three Books 
4 of Airs, _——— by C. W. Grover, are now ready, 
price 5s. each book; Duets, 6s. Also, the Overture, 3s. 


London: Cuarugs JEFreErys, 21, Soho-square, W. 





ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—The Serenade 

‘* Wake, my Love,” 2s.; and ‘‘ Wake from thy Grave, 

Giselle,” 2s., sung by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 2s. 6d., 

sung by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh; and the Song, ‘‘ Ah, 

nv, you'll not forget me quite!” 2s., sung by Mdme. Palmieri. 
Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 


C. Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 








ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 
Arrangements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Fran- 
cEsco BerGur—two Numbers, 2s. 6d. each; the Flower Duet, 
by S. Grover, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. Jewson, 4s. 
London: C, Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 














ODERS NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 
by W. H. Monreomery, with Illustrations in Colours, 
4s.; ditto, by Cuartzs Coot, 3s. The Waltzes, by Cuarius 


“ Coors, 4s., Illustrated ; also, by MoytGomeEry, 3s. 


London: CHaRLes Jurrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 





HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 


compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- | 


ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. 
New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 


With One Stop, Oak Case (reduced price) ................... 9 
Piano Model, One Stop, polished (unique wind indi- 

GOROED . ccdesscsapsissee helbecavasikaad kiideabreawseishietaabiclteiscksans 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 | 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops...............c00000- 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... ae 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 2 | 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 30 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements, 
from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. & Co.'s new Piano-Har- 
moniums, 


Wuearstone & Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 





Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.—Persons 


without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 
Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—tThese celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the | 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music. Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
from 2s. each. 


“* Mons, Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost.””—H. Brrwioz. 


May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET, Cheapside, London. 


Price Lists can be had on application. 





' 





USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 

and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 

Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 

and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 14s. 6d. to 

40s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 








NDERGROUND METROPOLITAN RAIL- 
WAY.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4., 
stamped, 5d., contains—Fine View and Plan of the Under- 
ground Railway—Condition of our Towns—The Churches of 
Auvergne—Pure Gas for Houses—Architectural Examination 
Question—Malverse Conditions in Paints—Sewers and Sewage 
—Architectural Association—Architects’ Actions—Works at | 
Winchester Cathedral—The Arrangement of Theatrical Stages 
—Patents—Photographic—A Plea for Polychromy—Church- 
building News—Provincial News, &.—Oflice, 1, York-street, | 
Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. | 





| Natural Pr 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 


ARDENING FOR THE MANY. 
Threepence. 

ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLORIST’S FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Ninepence. 
MUCK FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 

Any of the above can be had post-free, for an additional 
postage-stamp. 
London : Corracr Garpeyver Orricr, 162, Fleet-street, E.C., 

and to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





HOM’S ALMANACK AND OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM for 1861, 
rice 8s. 6d., or with the Dublin Post Office Directory, 15s., 
1s now ready, and may be ordered of any Bookseller.—All the 
materials of which this publication is composed are collected 
from the most authentic sources expressly for the work, which 
contains a State and Civil Service Direc tory for Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies ; Navy, Army, and Militia Directory, 
with Alphabetical Lists of Officers, including those on Half-pay. 
—Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.—Ecclesiastical Direc- 
tory: the Clergy of the Established Church, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the Evevby tasion Bodies, &c., revised by the 
highest Ecclesiastical Authorities.—-Law, Banking, and Postal 
Directories.—County and Borough Directory, with a General 
Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Ireland, - The Sta- 
tistics of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &e. 


Avtrx. Tuom & Sons, Printers & Publishers, 87 & 88, Albey- 
street, Dublin; Lonaman & Co., London; A. & C. Bracx, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post ®vo. cloth, gilt, price 7s., 


EMINISCENCES OF A_ SCOTTISH 
‘ GENTLEMAN, commencing in 1787. By Putto 
coTUS. 


London: Artuur Hatt, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


ANDSEER (SIR EDWIN), R.A. 
EIGHT of his celebrated PLATES. 


The impressions are in the finest condition. 











Laying Down the Law, 21 by 21..............000008 8s. 

Dignity and Impudence, 22 by 17 .................. 6s. 

The Stag at rare PP II A cab abs neds b60caaN si odode 4s. 
De Nc BO OU BOD Rieiiscos soscscccarcedion 


Lion ‘4 of 4s. 
The Highland Shepherd's Home, 17} by 15} ... 4s. 
The Lad and the Spaniels, 16 by 144 

Scotch Terrier, 16 by 144 
PORE er Oi EE secucencosevees) buncorecasenensensesees 68. 


Or the Set of Eight forwarded free for £1. 12s. 


London : Wiii1aM Tea, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. 
Royal 18mo., cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan, 5s., 
INSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, in 
Parts, Latin and English, and English and Latin. 
Thirty-eighth Edition, corrected by Joun Dymock, LL.D. 
London: Witu1am TeaaG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


Two 


BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Compendious 


Geographical Dictionary. Containing Descriptions of 
every Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, 
uctions, &e. 


The whole Revised and Corrected to the porn period by 
A. G, Frypray, F.R.G.5S. 


London : W1Lt1aM TkGa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 











BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
New Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


| | Psctaineens ON RHETORIC AND BELLES 


LETTRES. 
By Hucu Buarr, D.D. 


A New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Tuomas Daze, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


London : Witu1amM Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


In 4 thick vols., 8vo., illustrated with 730 Engravings, and a 

Portrait of the Author. Price £1. 14s., cloth. 

ONES YEAR BOOK, EVERY 
BOOK, AND TABLE BOOK. 

** To him (William Hone) we owe those capital Table Books, 

Every Day Books, and Year Books, full of anecdote, quaint 


research, and folk-lore, which have amused and instructed so 
many thousands,’’—Cornhill Magazine, Feb., 1860. 


DAY 


London: Wittram Terao, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


ORIGINS AND INVENTIONS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


HE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINS AND 


INVENTIONS, being an Etymological Compendium, 
relating to Language, Literature, and Government; Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture; Drama, Music, Painting, and Scientific 
Discoveries; Articles of Dress, &c.; Titles, Dignities, &c. ; 
Names, Trades, Professions; Parliament, Laws, &c.; Univer- 
sities and Religious Sects ; Epithets and Phrases; Remarkable 
Customs; Games, Field Sports; Seasons, Months, and Days of 
the Week; Remarkable Localities, &c. &c. By Wim 
Pctisyy. Revised and improved by Muxrron A. Tuoms. 


*.* A book more consulted than ‘‘ Hone’s Every Day Book.” 


London: Wittiam TeeG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
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On February Ist, PartI. Price 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GAZET- 
TEER OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By Dz. 
Baycs; with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. To be completed 
in Fifteen Sixpenny Parts. 
plest, handiest, and best of portable one-volume 
Gazetteers.’’—Eraminer. 
“We can ienti vy recommend it as at once cheap, 
pestehie, and accurate."’--Leeds M. . ; 
“ The and publieation the kind with which 
we are acquainted.”’— Manchester Adcertiser. 
“ to any other we have seen.””— Liverpool Albion. 
** We have every moe in recommending it to the notice 
of our readers.’’— Scottish Educational eel. 
London: Guirrimx, Bons, & Co., Stationers’ -hall-court ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





On February ist, Part I. Price 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Tuomas Bowpuxrr, F.R.S. 
With Steel Engravings ; in Seventeen Monthly Parts, at Six- 
pence each. 

This Edition, which may safely be put into the hands ofa 
| ped or « sister, will be issued on fine paper, and no pains 
will ae to render it worthy of a favoured place in every 
household in the kingdom, 

London; Gurrrin, Bonn, & Co., Stationers’ -hall-court ; 

and Sold by all Booksellers. 





On February Ist, Part I. Price 1s. 


HE FAMILY HOGARTH: a new and 
complete Edition of the Works of the Great Painter, 
engraved on Steel. 
With Descriptions, by Dr. Tavssuer and E. F. Roprrts ; 
and Introduction by Jamus Hannay. 

Small folio, to be completed in Forty-two Shilling Parts. 
“Other pictures we look at; his pictures we read.”— 
hackeray. 

London: Garrrm, Bony, & Co., Stationers’ -hall-court ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Complete Portion, never before published. 


ONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 
POOR : A Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings of 
Those that will work, 
Those that cannot work, and 
Those that will not work. 
By Heyry Marurw. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Now in course 
of publication ; to be completedin April ; 80 Numbers, at 3d. ; 
20 Parts, at 1s.; or three Volumes at 7s.6d, Part 13 and No. 
51 on February Ist. 
London: Guirrix, Bony, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


| 
} 


“WEATHERBOUND;” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E SOUTHEE, 
Author of “The Honeypets at the Sea-side,” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. J. SKILL, 
Commenced in No. 1 (now ready) of 


ENTERTAINING THINCS, 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. , 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





WEATHERBOUND; A TALE OF THE GREAT SNOW-STORM, 
Illustrated by SKILL, commences in Number One, and will be continued Monthly, in 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE TWOPENCE. 





ITALY: PAST AND PRESENT, 
Forming the First of a Series of HISTORICAL NARRATIVES, appears in 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





TOM WILKS IN SEARCH OF AN OBJECT, 
Illustrated by Portcn. See Number One of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





EARTH, AIR, FIRE, AND WATER. 
For a Popular Account of the Histories and Mysteries of these Familiar Things, see 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





On February Ist, Volume I. Price 5s. 
HE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. A 


Series of Popular Treatises on the Natural and Physical 
Sciences, and their Applications. By Professors Owen, Ansted, 
Young and Tennant ; Drs. Latham, Smith, Scoffern, Bushnan, 
and Bronner; Messrs. Mitchell, Twisden, Dallas, Gore, 
Imray, Martin, Sparling, and others. Il with many 
thousand engravings on wood. 

New Edition, with Introductory Essay on the Objects, Plea- 
sures, and Advantages of Science. By Lord Brovenam. 
To be completed in nine monthly volumes, crown 8vo. Price 
5s. each, 
London ; Grirrin, Bony, & Co., Stationers’ -hall-court, 
and Sold by all booksellers. 


= —————— 


In February, Vol. L., price 3s. @d., 


HE STRATFORD SHAKSPERE. THE 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


Edited by Cuartes Kyreurt. 


Vols. 1 and 2—Life and Historical Plays, 2 vols, 
» 3and 4—Comedies, 2 Vols. 
», 5 and 6—Tragedies, 2 Vols. 


In Six Bi-monthly Vols. Price 3s. 6d., feap. 8vo. cloth. 


This, the editor’s favourite Edition, and the only one in 
which he retains an interest, is at once the handiest and cheap- 
est Edition of the Works of our immortal Bard now before the 
Public. It has been Mr. Knight's study to make it essential] 
‘“‘Tus Prorie’s Suaxsrers.” It comprises—l. ‘Tux Text,’ 
Sounded upon the best authorities, in a type. II.—A Com- 
MENTARY and GLossary to accompany each Play. IIIl.—Variorvs 
Reapines, really important: and, IV.—AwN Anatyticat View 
or THR Piotr anp CuanactEers. In fact, every needful in- 
formation for the proper understanding of a writer who, 
although the most universal of his time, or any time, is occa- 
sionally obscure, and employs words and phrases. and makes 
allusions, now in some degree obsolete, 








London: Guirrr, Bou, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





OPULAR BOOKS very much REDUCED 

IN PRICE.—Art Treasures of the United Kingdom, 

101 plates, £8. 1és., published at £19. 19s. Bryant's Poems, 
with 71 illustrations, 12s., published at 2ls. Burns’ Poems 
and Songs, beautifully illustrated, 12s., published at 2)s. 
Children’s Picture Gallery, 100 beautiful engravings, 5s., pub- 
lished at 10s.6d. Favourite Modern Ballads, 50 engravings, 
12s., published at 21s. Grammar of Ornament, by Owen 
Jones, 101 plates, £7. 14s., published at £19. 19s. The Keep- 
sake, beautiful plates. 2 vols., 10s., published at 42s. Loves of 
the Poets, 12 steel engravings, 7s. 6d., published at 21s. 
Milton's L’ Alle and Il Penseroso, beautifully illustrated, 
7s. 6d., published at 21s. Morrison's Family Prayers, 10s. 6d., 
published at 21s. Poe's Poetical Works, beautifully illustrated, 
12s., published at 21s. Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, 
250 p , 6 vols,, £3. 3s., published at £9. 9s. of 
Ornamental Art, 71 plates, 30s., published at £3. 13s. 6d. ar 
in Italy, by Bossoli, 40 plates, 10s. 6d., published at 21s. Winkles’ 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 187 steel plates, 
3 vols., £1. 7s., published at £2. 8s. Wordsworth’s White Doe 
of Ryistone, 43 engravings, 10s., published at 18s. Catalogues 
gratis, and post-free on ication. All new, and warranted 
a in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 

ull price were paid. 
5. and 7. Guszer, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), London, E.C, 


NARRATIVES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL; 


Pourtraying striking incidents by Sea and Land, forms an important and interesting feature in each 
Number of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





SKETCHES ; PERSONAL, NAUTICAL, AND TROPICAL, 


Illustrated by WEEDON, commenced in Number One, and will be continued from time to time in 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





ORIGINAL TALES, SKETCHES, AND NOVELETTES, 
By Popular Authors, will form a portion of each Number of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





TROPICAL TREES, PLANTS, AND BIRDS, 


A variety of interesting particulars concerning them, will appear in 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


ENTERTAINING THINCS, 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT, 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY, 


Is Illustrated by the most Popular Artists of the day ; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors a 
in Town and Country. F. a 


London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row. - 3 i 





















Just published, Post 8vo., with Illustrations, price 6s. 6d., 2 Twe 


THE COAL FIELDS OF CREAT BRITAIN; © . 














THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION ; i iL 







WITH NOTICES OF COAL FIELDS IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. : F.8. 
of Fo 

By EDWARD HALL, B.A., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.8. 12s. e 

y 





London’: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
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NEW WORK BY JULIA ADDISON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Price 10s. 6d. in elegant Cloth, 


EFFIE VERNON; OR, LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By JULIA ADDISON, Author of “ Evelyn Lascelles,” “ Sister Kate,” &c. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


HE FALL OF ROME AND THE RISE 

OF NEW NATIONALITIES : a Series of Lectures on 

the Connection between Ancient and Modern History. — 

Rev. Joun G. Suerparp, D.C.L., late of Wadham College, 

Oxford, and Head Master of Kidderminster School. 
[In a few days. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. Jawes 

Wuire, author of the ‘‘ Landmarks of English History,” etc., 
with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 850 pp. 

In post 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridged and 
translated by the Rev. Joun GiLu. 


London: Rovrtepaz, Warne, & RovriepGE, Farringdon- 
street. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
In royal 8yo., price 12s., cloth, 


HE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 

WORKS OF PEELE and GREENE. Edited by 

the Rev. ArexanpER Dycz. Completing the entire Series, 
which comprise, viz. :— 

In royal 8vo., price 12s. each, cloth, 
SHAKSPEARE, BEAUMONT, and FLETCHER, 2 vols, 
BEN JONSON, MASSINGER, and FORD. 1 vol. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, &c. 1 vol. 

Price 10s. 6d., cloth, Price 9s., cloth, 
MARLOWE. JOHN WEBSTER. 
For the convenience of many, Taz Otp Dramatists and 
Tue Otp Pots are also issued in Shilling Monthly Parts. 
Part 10 of each Series being this day published. 


London: Rovrteper, Warne, & RovtiepGs, Farringdon- 
street. 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Author’s Revised Edition. 


HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By Joun Lotnror Morttety, author of the “ History of 
the United Netherlands.” In 3 vols., post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


**Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.” —Atheneum. 

** His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be 
proud.” —Press. 
= Mr. Motiley’s volumes will well repay perusal,” —Saturday 

eview. 

** It abounds in new information.’”’—Zraminer. 

*‘ This is really a great work.’’—Nonconformist. 

** One of the most important contributions to historical lite- 
rature that have been made in this country.”"—North American 
Review. 

London: Rovrtepes, Warne, & RovutienGs, Farringdon- 
street. 





W. Cc. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WORN WEDDING-RING, and other 


Poems. 
Pricels. Just ready. Third Thousand. 


BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 
QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, and other 
Poems, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS by a Song-writer.—First Hundred. 3s. 6d. 
London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO 
CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
MSS NIE’S LOVE. A Novel. By the Author 
I of ** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 

Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES, 
By Ayton1o Nico, a Politieal Exile. 


London: Atrrep W. Benxzrt, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
\ \ IN JAPAN. 
A Romantic Biography. 
By Wriitram Datrtor. 
London: A. W. Benwetr, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


LLU MINATION.—Now Ready, the Sixth 
Edition, partially rewritten, materially enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 
By J. W. Brapvey, B.A. and T.;G. Goopwix, B.A. With 
Twelve Lithographic Iustrations. . Price 1s. By post for 
Fourteen Stamps. 


Winsor & Newron, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 








LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES FROM 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Desi 

F.8. A. Plain, ls. 6d. each; partly coloured, 3s. each. Packets 

ofFour in appropriate Wrapper, plain, 6s. each ; partly coloured, 


12s. each. 


Wixsor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W, 





Now ready, 12th Edition, 190 pages, 1s. 6d., bound, 


| ISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES, with Questions for Examination at the end 
of each chapter. 
Edited by Huxry Wurrr, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. 
Atheneum.—‘ A cheap and excellent History of England, 
admirably adapted for the use of junior classes. Within the 
compass of about 180 12mo. pages the editor has managed to 
give all the leading facts of our history, dwelling with due 
emphasis on those turning points which mark our progress 
both at home and abroad. The various changes that have taken 
place in our constitution are briefly but clearly described. It 
18 —— how successfully the editor has not merely avoided 
the obseurity which generally accompanies brevity, but in- 
vested his narrative with an interest too often wanting in 
larger historical works. The information conveyed is thoroughly 
sound; and the utility of the book is much inc by the 
addition of examination questions at the end of each chapter. 
Whether regarded as an interesting ing-book or as an in- 
structive cluss-book, this history deserves to rank high,” 


Dr. Warrs’s other School Histories. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. ®Bth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
FRANCE. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SACRED HISTORY. 5th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
tion. 1s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 5th Edition. 2s. 


ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 7th Edition, 7s. 
Or in Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 


SCOTLAND for Junior Classes. 10th Edition. 


Edinburgh : Orrver & Born. 
London: Simpxkin, Marsuauy, & Co, 


2nd Edi- 





Now ready, 19th Edition, 2s., bound, 


UDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
with an Appendix. For the Use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

e,* This Work forms an introduction to the language, at 
once simple, perspicuous, and comprehensive, 
Epinsures AcApEMy CLass-Books. 

LATIN DELECTUS, with Vocabulary. 14th Edition. 3s. 


RUDIMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. Illth Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


et er EXTRACTS, with Vocabulary and Index. 8th Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


CICERONIS OPERA SELECTA. 4th Edition, 3s. 
SELECTA E POETIS LATINIS. 3s. 


OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 10th Edition. 
Revised. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 7th Edition, 3s. 


Edinburgh : Otrver & Boyp. 
London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co. 





Now ready, Improved and Corrected to December, 1860, 
UDIMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


with an Appendix, containing’an Outline of Ancient 
Geogra ne an Outline of Sacred Geography, Problems on the 
oa of the Globes, and Directions for the Construction of 

aps. 
By Avzex. Rerp, LL.D., late Head Master of the 
Edinburgh Institution. 
With Map, &c., 21st Edition, 120 pages, 1s., bound; or, with 
Four additional Maps, 1s. 3d. 

*.* The names of places are accented, and are accompanied 
with short descriptions, and occasionally with the mention of 
some remarkable event; and to the several countries are 
appended notices of their physical geography, productions, 
government, and religion. 


Also, by Dr. Rerp: 
ABRIDGEMENT of the above Work. 9th Edition. 6d, 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 15th Edition. 6s. 6d. 
RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 6th Edition. 64. 
ee OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 13th Edi- 
tion. ° 
2 ag OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY. With Map. 14th 
ition, 
Edinburgh: Ottrver & Boyp. 
London: Simpxin, Marswatt, & Co. 





Now ready, New Edition, 12mo., 3s., bound, 
C- ; with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and 
Historical Memoir. 

By W. M‘Dowa tt, Inspector of the Heriot Foundation 
Schools, Edinburgh. 

In compiling the Vocabular 


the Editor's design has been | 


y, 
that it should comprise a full list of the words, and that the | 
notices should be couched in concise and plain terms, convey- | 


ing all information essential to a right understanding of the 
Author, without any infusion of irrelevant matter. 

In the Memoir every topic has been avoided that it seemed 
injudicious to bring prominently before the notice of the 


oung. 
. Edinburgh : Otrver & Born. 
London : Simpxiy, Marsnatr, & Co. 





JUST OUT! SELLING EVERYWHERE !! 
K ENTS CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
price 6d, 


ConTENTS : ing Address; Log of tht Year; Billy 
Pi pent 9g, Tome Ie em Witches; the Christmas Ghost ; 


Lincolnshire Men; Garibaldi, Mau of Men; Floral Calendar; | 


the Cormorant on the Steeple; the Wassail Bow); Mumming ; 
Bons of the Yule Log; Song of the Misletoe Bough; Ears of 
Wild Oats; Advertisements, &c., &c. 

London: Siuexr, Marsuant, & Co. Boston: Morton, 
Of all Booksellers in England, and at the Railway Stations, 








i 


p—D® CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


**A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. . 
Cornwell is author or editor, It (the ‘G phy for Be- 
nners’) is an admirable introduction, There is vast 
n Writing a elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has 
shown himself of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task.””—John Bull. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 7th Edition, 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 28th Edition, 3s. 6d 
with Maps, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 64. plain; 4s. coloured. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, 30th 
Edition, 2s. red; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, 36th Edition, 
1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 23rd Edition, 1s. 6d. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, 11th Edition, 4s. 

—— OF ARITHMETIC, 6th Edition, 
4s. 6d. 


. 
wl 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, 4th Edition, 
ls. 6d. 


London: Srupxrn, Marsnart & Co.; Hamitroy, Apams, 
&Co. Edinburgh: O.rvern & Born. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., price 12s., 


HE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI IN 
THE TWO SICILIES. A Personal Narrative. By 
Cuartes Stuart Forpes, Commander R.N. 


With Plans, and Portraits of Garibaldi and the King of Naples. 
Wittram Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW BOY’S BOOK ON A BOY’S OWN SUBJECT. 
By HENRY MAYHEW. 
Illustrated by Jonny GitpeErr. 





In Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s., 


Y OUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; or, the 
Right Road through Life. Showing how Young Ben- 
jamin learnt the Principles which raised him from a Printer’s 
Boy to the First Ambassador of the American Republic, 
By Henry Mayuew, 
Author of ‘* The Peasant Boy Philosopher,” “ Young Hum- 
phrey Davy,” ‘* London Labour and the London Poor,” &c. 


London: Davip Brycs, Amen-corner; Geirgin, Bony, 
& Co., Stationers’ -hall-court. 





LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Preparing for publication, in 8vo., vol. V. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND, 
By Logp Macavtay. 
Volume the Fifth, edited by his sister, Lany Tarverray. 


This last volume of Lord Macaulay's History of England 
will contain the continuation of that work so far as the manu- 
script was left revised by him. The narrative is in immediate 
connection with the fourth volume, and, with two exceptions, 
is complete and consecutive, ending with the death of William 
Ill. A complete Index to the entire work will be given in 
this volume. 


London: Lowemay, Green, Lonaman, & Ropents. 





NEW WORK ON HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION, 
Just published, in One Vol., 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


HE PROGRESS OF NATIONS; or, the 
Principles of National Development in their relation to 
Statesmanship : A Study in Analytical History. 
** A remarkable and interesting treatise.’’—Hconomist, 
** An extremely interesting and thoughtful treatise,” 
National Review. 
“This is emphatically a book, It teaches the use of 
history, aud the lessons which the past affords for the improve- 
ment of human nature ; it shows how the experience of ages is 
to be made our own, and how it will best enable us to discharge 
fitly the duties which we owe to the future.”’—Morning Post, 


London: Lonwemay, Guzen, Lonemay, & Ropgnrs. 





DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF 
SPEECH. 


' Just Published, post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., free by post, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING, 
their Nature and Treatment. 
By James Hunt, Ph. D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 
By the same Author, recently Published, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and 
SPEECH: applied to the Art of Public Speaking. 


London: Loneman, Grezn, Lonomay, & Roperts. 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 


| be OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention ; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Hunt, Esq. F.R.C.S., Surgeonto the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, Zia, Charloite-st., Fitzroy- 
square, 
‘‘ Mr, Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”’— Lancet, 


London: T. Ricuanps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE b 

HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
stud ont treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope, Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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MODERN STATESMEN; 


SKETCHES FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ The Night Side of London,” ‘The London Pulpit,” &c. 
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Established in 1853, and Published on the 1st of each ‘Month, Price 6d., and may be had of all 
London Booksellers. 


THE ABC RAILWAY, 


With a clear and distinct Map of England; a List of the Steamboats leaving London; Guide to the Amusements of London and 
other places of interest, &c. 
This well known Guide now lies as a Book of Reference at all the Hotels, Clabs, and Coffee-shops in London. 

“The unintelligibility of ‘Railway Guides’ and ‘ Railway | tions, in whose case it would not ‘pay’ to go to towns with an 
Time Tables,’ almost as difficult to understand as a problem in | insignificant number of inhabitants. The towns to which pas- 
Euclid is to solve, has long been the complaint of travellers ; sengers are conveyed the different termini in London are 
and here we have the first attempt, of which we are aware, to | arra in alphabetical order, and the iculars we have 
give persons wanting to make excursions for business or plea- | named in after each. The routes of the different com- 
sure the means‘of ascertaining, almost at a glance, the station ree from the —- are given at the end of the Alpha- 
from which, and the times when, the trains start for any given tical Guide, of which every railway traveller should possess 
locality from London ; anf from that locality to the is. | himself. The labour of arranging and compiling this ‘Guide’ 
The fares, and the distance of the various cities and towns from must have been immense; and only an enormous sale, at the 
the stations sre also given, with their population—a piece of | low price fixed, can pay the publisher.”—Naval and Military 
information useful to some travellers on commercial specula- | Gazette. 


THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


Is a thoroughly independent Journal, yo We | itself to the Intelligent and Educated Temperance Reformers throughout 
the country, advocating and defending Total Abstinence principles, ive Legislation, and educating the public 
sentiment in matters of Sanitary and Social Reform. It also records the progress of the various institutions devoted to these 
objects and details the successful experience of those engaged in the work. It enjoys the assistance of a staff of eminent Con- 
tribytors and Correspondents, amongst whom are the most prominent in the Temperance ranks. 

Besides keeping a watchful eye over the interest of the Temperance movement in Great Britain, the Weekly Record, through 
its correspondents and exchanges, gives, from time to time, a complete view of Temperance operations iu all parts of the world— 
being a useful and efficient companion to every Tem e Reformer. The Weekly Record is supplied post-free for 10s. per 
annum, or it may be had through any bookseller, at 1d. each; double numbers, 2d. 


*.* By sending 2s. 6d. in postage stamps direct to the Publisher, it will be supplied post-free for a Quarter. 





Just published, Second Edition, fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


The UNDERGROUND RAILROAD from SLAVERY to FREEDOM. 


By the Rev. W. M. MITCHELL, of Toronto, C.W. 


** A second edition of the Rev. W. M. Mitchell's ‘ Underground Railroad’ has been called for. The author is a coloured man, 
and he gives, from the best sources, much from personal knowledge, most graphic accounts of the working of that admirable 
American institation the ‘ Underground Railroad,’ that mysterious road by which 1,200 runaway slaves are annually passed along 
to Canada,.”"—Halifax Courier. 


Just published, cloth, 1s. ; boards, 1s. 6d. 


LIFE STORY: A Prize Autobiography. 


By JAMES I. HILLOCKS. 


“ This is a genuine biography of a hard-working man. Every word of it is true, and every paragraph well written. It has now 
passed through two editions: and is entitled to hold a permanent place in English literature.”— The London Review, Jan. 12, 1861. 

** Since we noticed this very interesting Autobiography, Her Majesty the Queen, after due inquiry, has remitted the Author 
five pounds, in testimony of what Her Majesty considers the merits of the work and its Author. who have not yet procured 
the work should do so without delay.’’— Glasyow Examiner. 


Just published, pp. 400, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in handsome cloth, 


STEYNE’S GRIEF; or, Losing, Seeking, Finding. 


** A well-wrought story, with a sustained interest.’’—Critic. 








Just published, pp. 340, feap. 8vo. in handsome cloth, price 5s. 
HARRY BIRKETT; the Story of a Man who Helped Himself. 
By the Author of “ Liverpool Life,” &c. 


** It is the great merit of this work, that it inculeat@s this lesson, self-help, vigorously. There is a stern reality about the 
writer, which makes us feel he has mastered the lesson himself.’’"-- National Magazine. 


Just published, in handsome cloth, pp. 364, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


AFTER MANY DAYS; a Tale of Social Reform. 


By SENECA SMITH. 


“ Full of pathos and tragic interest .’"—Scottish Review. ‘« Extremely amusing.” —Atheneum, 


Price 1s. 6d. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BEGGAR-BOY. 


« “ A book of great interest, and of no inconsiderable profitableness. The reader feels that the beggar-boy has become a real 
man, well-informed, earnest, and wise.’’— Nonconformist. 


Price 1s. in illuminated boards, in cloth 1s, 6d. the Third Edition of 


THE STRUGGLES OF A: VILLAGE LAD; 


OR, THERE'S NOTHING LIKE TRYING. 


_ “*The Struggles of s Village Lad’ is a simple tale, very charmingly told. We recommend the tale to fathers of families and 
directors of public schools, knowing it cannot fail to interest and instruct.”"—Art Journal. 1 7 S E 6] 


London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand, W.C.; Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIES ; 
Manchester: W. BREMNER, 14, Market-street, and 15, Piccadilly. 











MR. JEFFREYS’S RESPIRATORS. 
DELICACY OF THE LUNGS. 


UFFERERS from affections in ‘the Organs of 
the aide of RESPI 


warned of , unquestionshly true, 
that with TORS. nia fF employed, i 
is not that justice can be done totheir cases; and thar 
the only real i being those for which this 


introduced by the original Inventor, Mr. J EFFREYS tien 
the last degree —— t to place any reliance on spurious 
articles assuming name. 
The following opinion b tlemen of eminence in their pro. 
i $ def sepenrenee of the Respirator a 
,’ having been 


fession was given on the fi 
‘“‘ Mr. Jerrreys’s instrument, ‘the Respirator 

submitted to our ippocticn, we find it to be an instrument 
invented by him for ¢ highly desirable object of warming the 
air i by those invali whom the breathing of air 
is distressing and injurious. We consider the instrument to be 
ee ee ee ae ee and we admire, in 
the execution of i h the rigid adherence to these pri . 
and the delicacy of the workmanship. We believe it to be weli 
calculated to effect its object, and we recommend it to the 
notice of the large class of invalids for whose comfort it is con- 
structed, and who are in urgent need of the means whereby 
—_ may enjoy air and exercise, and follow their avocations 
abroad.’ 


This testimonial is signed by the gentlemen whose names are 
placed below :— 
Babington, B.G.,M.D., F.R.S. | Hope, James, M.D., F.R.S. 
Brodie, Sir B., Bart., F.R.S. | Hume, J. R., M.D. 
Burnett, Sir William, K.C.B. | Johnson, James, M.D. 
Carlisle, Sir Anthony, F.R.S. | Julius, George C., M.D. 
Chambers, W.F.,M.D., F.R.8. | Liston, Robert, Esq. 
Clark, Sir James, Bart., M.D., | Lloyd, E. A., Esq. 

F.R.S. M ‘Grigor, Sir James, Bart. 
ws ye Sir Charles M., Bart., | Macleod, Roderick, M.D. 


Conquest, J. T., M.D. Mayo, Herbert, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cooper, Sir A., Bart., F.R.S. | Paris, J. Ayrton, M.D., F.R.S. 
Daniell, J. F., F.R.S. Seymour, Edward, M.D. 
Davies, Thomas, M.D. Thomson, A. T., M.D. 

Earle, Henry, Esq., F.R.S. Thomson, H., M.D. 
Elliotson, John, M.D., F.R.S.| Travers, Benjamin, Esq., 
Gordon, Theodore, M.D. F.R.S. 

Holland, H., M.D., F.R.8. Watson, T., M.D., F.B.S. 

Mr. JEFFREYS’S RESPIRATORS are the only instru- 
ments which, while they impart warmth to the cold air entering 
the mouth, do not admit of the re-entrance of any of the impure 
air breathed. It is also the only Respirator which enables 
sufferers, from delicacy of the lungs and air-passages, freely to 
inhale the sufficiency of air so essential to relieve and perma- 
nently cure pulmonary diseases. Mr. Jeffreys’s Respirators 
may be ordered of most respectable chemists. 

Price of the first or best quality, expansible—the power yari- 
able instantaneously, and by practice, without removal from 
the ee —-S ten layers of gold (silver gilded) wire 
throughout, carried by a gilded frame, rable twice—gentle- 
meén’s, 32s. ; ies, 28s.; and may be at various prices 
down to 5s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 

A list of ps pany and prices, and all particulars, sent post-free 
on receipt of an addressed envelope, by the Wholesale Agent, 
W. Twesn1e, 337, Strand. - 











Price 33. 6d. cloth, feap. 8vo. 


HERE AND THERE IN LONDON. 
By J. Ewrye Rircure. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, feap. 8vo. Second Edition, 
THE NIGHT-SIDE OF LONDON. 


By James Ewine Ritcure. 
Price 2s. in boards, feap. 8vo. Third Edition, 


LONDON PULPIT (The); being 
Sketches of the Popular Preachers. By James Ewine 
Ritcure. 

** We have here very graphic sketches of some twenty or 
more of the most popular preachers in London. The same 
work has been ge attempted before, but by none so 
successfully as by Mr. Ritchie.’’— Morning Star. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d 


THE PICTURE P OF LONDON. 
A Most Beautiful Steel Engraving. 


INTERESTING TO AMATEURS IN GEOLOGY, Price 1s., 


GEOLOGY MADE EASY. Illustrated 
by a section of the Artesian Well at the Model Prison at 
Pentonville, showing the various strata upon which London 
is built, commonly known as the London Basin. Witha 
Panoramic View of the surrounding country, showing the 
localities where the various strata come to the surface. Also 
a Diagram, representing the various Epochs, Systems, and 
Characters of Rocks, from the Plutonic, through the whole 
series, to the Latest Alluvium, coloured 80 as to represent 
real specimens: with the organic remains to be found in each, 
and the localitiesin Great Britain where they severally oceupy 
the surface. Being the most concise and instructive publica- 
tion on the science that has ever been before the public, By 
Suirn Evans, Esq., F.G.S. 


RUNNING A THOUSAND MILES 
FOR FREEDOM. Being the Escape of William and Ellen 
Craft from Slavery. Price One Shilling. 

Bound in one handsome volume, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
Full gilt, 5s.. 

GOUGH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
ORATIONS. The autobiography and subsequent life of Mr. 
Gough are here given, uniform with 14 of his best Orations, 
which, with other matters connected with his career, and 4 
life-like Portrait, form the most handsome and perfect 
memorial of the great Orator ever published. 


Price 8d. 
NEVER DESPAIR; or, Truth Stranger 
than Fiction. 
Just published, price 1s., 


GILBERT WARMINSTER: a Ghost 
Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Dives and Lazarus,” &c. &c. 





London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand, W.C.; Edinburgh: 
JOHN MENZIES ; Manchester: W. BREMNER, 14, Market- 
street, and 15, Piccadilly. 
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the said W. Lirrzs, at Ne. 11, Southampton-street, 


Lowpon :—Printed by Witt14m Lrrrzz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wruan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
Strand, in the same Cointy.—Satvrpay, Jancary 19, 1961. ° 





Mayo, Thomas, M.D., F.R.S. . 
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